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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 

Probably no reader has survived until this day of the month, without 
being remi:.ded of what month it is a day. The spirit of fun and frolic 
is immorta!; and, whatever changes in form different climes and differ- 
ent ages may produce, the spirit can hardly be extinguished. In an- 
cient Roman observance, which every Spring witnessed, frolic and mis- 
chief ran riot; and all bitterness of memory of a misadventure was 
removed by the recollection that the time excused the joke, and disarmed 
the malice of an apparent insult. 

April day—it is the grand mart day of the year, the universal vendue 
season of wags, when they se// the unsuspecting, and entrap even the 
wisest into ridiculous positions. A person, of true common sense, and 
gifted with.a mind which is occupied with thoughts worthy of a rational 


being, is more likely than any other to be the object of successful pur- 


I 





suit to the All Fools Day mummers—so gentle reader, no more chagrin, 


even though you have been “taken in and done for.”’ The most pleas- 


ant and endurable jokes practised at this season are those which come 
from the Ladies, who, ever ready to follow the fashion, are especially 
careful to remember the first of April. 

Our friends in the country welcome this month as the first of real 
Spring. March is a sort of neutral period, when either the cold of Win. 
ter or the smiles of Spring may be regarded as in order. April tole- 
rates no very cold weather, though her showers are often real dampers. 
In the city this month is a delightful one. The pavements have not yet 
learned the trick of keeping hot night and day; and while the month has 
none of the disadvantages of Summer, it is free also from the inclemen- 
cies of Winter. It is precisely the month of all others when life itself is 
a decided enjoyment—a luxury—pardon a quip—worth living for. 

The past month can hardly be said to have given out any very important 
news in a political sense. Down to the nineteenth, at which period 
this is written, Congress had accomplished nothing. Lord Ashburton, 
the special minister from England chad not arrived, though. casualties 
aside, before the printed date of this work he will have reached our 
shores. Apropos, of war. We are one of those who regard war 
with England, if it should occur, as alike the greatest folly and the 
greatest crime among the nations, of the 19th century. It is folly, be- 
cause that no reasen with which we are acquainted, in hypothesis yet 
presented, and no fact, present or future, real or ssumed, can be brought 
forward to show that either nation could be the gainer of any thing by 
such acontest. Both would lose; and the victors would or might be of 
the party capable of losing most, and thus wearying out the other. Vic- 
tory in such a case would be de uly purchased, but in the peculiar posi- 
tion of the two countries, we see no other w ay in which it could be won. 
It was the remark of a distinguished con juerer, that next to a great de- 
feat, a great victory is the heaviest misfortune which can befal a ceuntry 
inwar. The same remark may be carried out through a long contest, as 


well as it can be applied to a single engagement. 
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The sense of the people of both nations is decidedly averse to war. 
The wishes of both nations are against it. Neither can endure the 
thought of the rupture of relations of peace and amity which have exist- 
ed until commercial, social and literary relations, have introduced and 
knit the people of each country to the other, like the members of two 
families, in the same situation in life, and possessing the same tastes 
and inclinations. It is assuming nothing too much to say, that this 
country and England are the two which give tone and character to the 


age we live in. In their hands are the earnest of progress in civiliza- 
tionand art. To their care are confided the philanthropic and religious 
improvements and interests of the era. Hand in hand are we travelling 
—our scientific and literary men exchange and communicate to each other 
light and knowledge; our prelates confer with and visit as brethren | 
though divided by an ocean; our jurists quote precedents and in- 
stances from all authorities in the language; our sons and daughters 
marry and intermarry; and certain scheming pol 


al } 


ticians, or empty de- 
claimers, on both sides of the Atlantic, ask us to forfeit these mutual 
advantages, and to learn to consider each other as enemies for the next 


twenty years, to obtain the settlement of questions which may be bet- 
ter arranged by friends, than decided by war-worn and exasperated ene- 
mies. The idea is monstrous; and as we have before said, all consider- 
ations of religion and reason rebel against it. 

It is the part of wisdom, and the duty of every nation to be prepared 
for all national contingencies; and in this view of the subject we are 
gratified to find that the attention of the government and of the péeple 
has been called to the subject of increasing our national defences. Mo- 
ney expended inthis way goes intothe pockets of American citizens an® 
laborers; and the fact of preparation is the best guard against war.— 
Laying aside all sectional feelings and prejudices, all true Americans will 
unite in forwarding the great object of national defence. We are bound 
as a mighty people, to disregard the parsimonious counsel which would 
restrict the scale of our national army and marine to the standard of our 
infancy. If an army and navy are at all necessary, it is fit that they 
should correspond with the resources, wealth, and commerce of the na- 


tion. 
So much for “ ontside matters” as his celestial majesty of China 


might say—now, for our own affairs. We think that the weder will 
agree with the editor, that the present is a godd specimen of the “ Dollar 
Magazine,” and that the contents, original and select, keep up the cha- 
racter which the work has won for itself in the public estimation.— 
We would here remind the reader who may wish more frequent visits 
trom the same description of periodical, that the Quarto Jonathan, 
containing the same number of pages as this, of the same size, contains 
no matter which appears in the Magazine, though both works are issued 
from the same office. This we state for the benefit of those who would 
subscribe for the weekly Jonathan, did they not fear that they s! ould 
receive the same reading in two different forms. 

We have thought fit, in the present number to omit all engrayin 
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none at present on our hands answer the purpuse and character of the 
work. This omiasion will be more than made up by and by, if indeed 
it has not been already; and with the rich table of contents which we 
present, the article of embellishments will not be missed. 

lillian 

‘She Loved Him but She Heeded Not,” is the title of a beautiful 
song, the words by Gen. Morris, the music by De Begnis, just pub- 
lished by Firth and Hall. It is the very best song ever written by 
Gen. Morris; and we should really like to see from some of the 
envious souls who would detract from his merit as a song writer, any 
thing fit to mention in the same weck with it. 

OPIUM SMOKING IN CHINA. 

The following is an extract from the private journal of Dr. Hill, 
late surgeon of the bark Sunda, which was lost on the island of 
Hainan in October, 1839, and whose crew were conducted to Can. 
ton under protection of the Chinese Government : 


“On the evening of our arrival at the city of Hainan (which is 
about six miles from the northern extremity of the island of the same 
name), one of our soldiers who formed our body guard requested 
permission to smoke his opium in the apartment allotted to the cap- 
tain, chief officer, and myself. To this, as we had not previously 
had an opportunity of properly witnessing the whole process, we 
cheerfully agreed. 

“The apparatus, which was contained in a leather bag consisted 
of a small box of opium, a pipe of a peculiar construction, a lamp, 
and a stcel bodkin about six inches in length. 

“ The opium which was contained in a wooden box not much lar- 
ger than a lady’s thimble, was a clear, dark, semi-fluid substance, re- 
sembling tar or treacle, though of rather more consistence, and pre- 
pared, so far as | could understand, from the crude drug by boiling, 
straining and evaporating. 

*« The pipe, which was made of ebony, was about 18 inches in 
length, and three quarters of an inch in diameter, and had a brass 
bowl near its further extremity, which was closed. In shape the 
bow] resembled a pear, having upper surface smooth and flattened, 
with a small aperture in its centre, sufficient to admit a needle of 
moderate size. The use of the lamp and bodkin, which need not be 
described, will be scen presently. 

“ Drawing a table with his apparatus to the side of a bamboo couch, 
upon which he seated himself cross-legged, after the manner of the 
Turks, our hero began by lighting the lamp, over which he placed a 
glass shade, soas to render the flame strong and steady, and prevent 
its smoking. He then took a small quantity of the drug (of the size 
of a pea) on the point of the bodkin and held it for a few seconds in 
the flame of the lamp, when it swelled and took fire, emitting smoke 
of astrong, aromatic, and not unpleasant odour. Instantly blowing 
it out, he rolled it for a short time on the bow] of the pipe (by swiftly 
twirling round the bodkin between the forefinger and the thumb) and 
again applied it to the flame of the lamp to undergo the same pro- 
cess for two or three successive times. After being sufficiently 
burned, he next introduced the bedkin into the aperture of the bowl, 
twis‘ing it gently round, so as to detach from its point the opium 
which was left adhering to the edges. Lastly, having made a deep 
expiration in order to expel the air as much as possible from the 
lungs, to put the pipe into his mouth, applied the bow] to the flame 
of the lamp, aad took one long inspiration, by which the opium was 
almost entirely dissipated and converted into a dense smoke, which 
after retaining in the chest for a short time he emitted through his 
nostrils, ‘I'he same process was repeated eight times in the course 
of twenty minutes, when he lay down on the couch and fell into a 
profound sleep which lasted nearly three hours. On awaking, which 
he did of his own accord, he appeared stupid and confused, and 
seemingly not a little surprised at finding himself in the company of 
foreigners, when, recollecting himself he burst into an immodcrate fit 
of laughter. 


“In the presest instance, that of a young man about twenty-four 
years of age, after the second inhalation of the drug, the eyes became 
full agd sparkling, the face began to flush, and the pulse to increase 
in quickness and fulness ; the breathing likewise became more fre. 
quent, and the whole system seemed considerably excited. These 
symptoms continued to inerease until the seventh application to the 
opium pot, (which took place about a quarter of an hour from the 


commencement,) at which time the pulse was full and bou 
beating at the rate of 120 in a minute. 


“ After the next two applications, which were completed within 
five minutes more, though much less dexterously than the previous 
ones, he appeared quite stupificd by the drug, and lying down on the 
couch, instantly fell asleep. . 

* Being desirous of ascertaining how 
this state, we did not disturb him, alth: 


nding, ana 


long he would continue in 
ugh he snored most profound- 
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ly, but allowed him to awake of his own accord, which he did in 
about three hours afterwards. 

** Considerable depression seemed now to have followed the pre- 
vious excitement; the eyes, though still full and projecting, being 
dull and heavy, and the whole countenance having a languid and 
stupid expression. The breathing was likewise heavy, and the pulse 
considerably below the natural standard, being full and laboring, and 
scarcely beating 60 in the minute. 

“‘The immediate cffect, therefore, of the drug in the present in. 
stance, and likewise in any others which afterwards came under my 
observation, was that of a strong stimulant. This, however, was 


| svon succeeded by a still more powerfully sedative effect, which 
| takes place sooner or later, according to the habits of the individual. 
| An old hand will frequently smoke for hours before being completely 
| under its influence, while a beginner, as we observed in the case of 
| our cook, will sometimes be stupified by two or three wh ffs. 


‘* The most inveterate opium smoker that came under our obser- 


| vation during a journey of two months through the interior of the 


country, was the head policeman, under whose charge we were from 
the island of Hainan to the mainland of China. This individual 
was evidently an old stager, and went through the operation with 
great neatness and dexterity. Commencing soon after he came on 
board (about five o’clock in the afternoen), he continued withont in- 
termission until midnight, when, tired with observing him, I fell 
asleep. 

‘“'i'he refuse of the pipe likewise is much prized, especially where 


| a superior specimen has been made use of, and is generally the per- 
' quisite of one of the servants, who forms it into pills by mixing it 
| with a little ol, to which he treats himself while his master is in a 


state of oblivion.” 
—— EE 
How to put A Lapy 1x Goop Sprrrarrs.—Take her to a miliner’s 
shop and buy her a bonnet. The manageress of one of the most 


| extensive establishments in London, in the course of her evidence 


the other day, in an action for breach of promise, declared that “ la- 


| dies are always in good spirits when they go to a miliner’s to choose 
| a bonnet.” 


Here we have a valuable recipe, which may be of great 
use to those gentlemen whose ladies are troubled with ennui and the 
sullens. Like most applications for the health of those “ delicate 
creatures,” however, it is expensive. We believe the efficacy is not 
confined to bonnets. Ladies love to be purchasing, and we doubt 
not, if they were permitted to spend their days in shopping, their 
smiles would be perpetual. 
ae 
Wewu-manaGep EvLorement.—We find the following in the Brus. 
sels papers, under the date of January 5:—** The whole city is full of 
the elopement of a young, handsome,and rich heiress,the sister-in. law 
of one of our ministers, with the nephew of the Bishopof Ghent, on 
leaving the first ball at court. Four carriages and four, each con. 
taining a young couple dressed in the same manner, having set out at 
the same hour in four different directions, it was impossible to go in 
pursuit of them. This young couple have arrived in London, where 
the bans had been published a fortnight before, and they are duly 
married; they are expected at Brussels to-morrow, when they will 
pay their new year’s visits. 
— ee 
Houses 1n St. Peterssurc.—The honses in St. Petersburg are 
rarcly more than one or two stories high, except i> the most thickly 
peopled quarters, where the rising value of the ground has of late 
years led to the construction of a few houses of four or five stories. 
They are of rare occurrence, however, and are still !ooked, upon as 
architectual monsters by the native Russians, who, for the most part, 
detest the idea of having to mount staircases within their homes, 
The houses of St. Petersburg, however, make up for want of height 
by the immense space of ground which they often cover, and by the 
number of human beings which they often contain. The Winter 
Palace is supposed to afford shelter to no less than 6,000 regular in- 
mates. In the military hospital 4,000 beds are made up for patienta 
alone. The foundling hospital contains 7,000 children, and the corps 
of cadets includes at all times several thousand pupils within its 
walls. There are private houses in St. Petersburg that bring in rev- 
enues of fifty and a hundred thousand rubles, or from two to fire thou- 
sand poundssterling, to theirowners. Mr. Koh! mentions one house, 
in which there was an extensive bazaar on one side of the ground 
fl. or, while on the other a whole colony of English, French, and 
German traders and mechanics had established themselves. On the 
first floor dwelt a couple of senators. yet several other families of 
wealth and consideration oecupied spacious suites of apartments 
there. On the second floor was a school of great celebrity, and 
most of the professors and teachers had established themselves there 
with their families. In the back buildings of the same house, inde- 
pendently of many obscurer individuals, there was a complete mob 
of majors, colonels, and retired generals, besides an Armenian priest 
and a German pastor,—Foretgn Quarterly Review. 
———$——<—— 
When does a man have a vege tabie time-piece 7—When he gets a 
potato clock (gete up at eight o'clock). 
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WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


S. SPECIE SMALLSOUL, ESQ. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 








CHAPTER L. 


That doubtful things are very uncertain, is a profound truth to which 
all sagee, after due deliberation, have been compelled to yield their as- 
sent: and the thoughtless world also, with its usual fondness for jump- 
ing at conclusions, has ever admitted without hesitation, that doubtful 
things are very uncertain,—and, by parity of reasoning, that uncertain 
things are doubtful. In every man’s life some passages befal which 
come within the description alluded to in this elegant adage: but there 
is one which is exempt and free from all such mystification—and that 
one is the positive fact of birth. Prometheus has shut up shop, and 
never, now, do Pygmalions convert such statues as they admire into 
living flesh and blood. Therefore, much as we respect wonderful talents 
in a man, or worship surpassing beauty in a woman—proudly as we 


} 


claim for our favorites excellence and advantage over all others in many 


things, we are still unfortunately compelled to put them on a par with 
the rest of nkind in the manner of their firat appearance upon th: 


world’s stage. The advent of all is alike. The warrior who comes 


into the world to put all its inhabitants in bodily fear, the persecuted 


lump of ani e flesh which is tossed here for a football for all who can 





exert the mu_cies of their legs, the philosopher who comes to illume, and 
the clod who is destitute alike of transparency, polish, or reflection, all! 
are born. Trinces are no more—peasants are no less. The shaver is 
born—<so is the shavee ; al | nay y thu “ar ry su veyed the gro d 
of eur conclusion, we have no hesitation in saying, that, as sure as S 
Specie Smallsoul, the subject of our sk , ever lived, so sure was | 

born. Notalla hiographer’s partiality can say more than this for the 
frat event in his history—not all a detractor’s malice can say Id®s. He 
was born—but where? Echo, who is u juestionably a Yanke e nymph, 
notwithstanding the blarney of scholars, as is sufficiently proved by het 


Yankee habit of answering one question by another, anawers—where ? 


1 


author hip of Junius is 


pu ish an essay upon 


Let his birth place go—till the question of t 
positively scttled, upon which event we promise to t 
the claims of Hardscrabble, Gehenna and Notown, Nowhere, to the 
honor of giving birth to the eminent and illustrious S. Specie Smallsoul. 


“ Just as the twig is bent,” says the poet—to which fragment of a 


” 


line we venture to add “ and so forth, 10tation. It is 


to save a long q 
useful, therefore, to watch the events and development? of green young 
youth, and thence to trace the progress of education axd habit. Al! no- 
torious characters who have been ofc msequence enough in the world to 
be made the subjects of memoirs have been remarkable childran—re- 
markable for not being remarkable, if for nothing else. Anecdotes of 
their infancy, and precise tables of the dimensions of their bibs, pin-a- 
fores and puling cloths, are considered essential and interesting items 
of biography. It is fortunate for all the world that tradition, though 
she has neglected to remember the birth-place of our hero, has not for- 
gotten to preserve characteristic traits of hisnon-age. Among the many 
stories with which wags each several tongue in Mother Rumor’s amply 
furnished mouth, we have selected a few of the most interesting, in 
order that our duty as an historian may be well and truly executed. 
The senior Smallsouls, parents of the illustrious S.S., were awake to 
the surpassing excellence of steaks, and amused their carniverous, as 
well as their combative propensities, with broils. This characteristic 
caused their culinary department to be furnished with an instrument 
known in Ude ard Mother Glass as the Gridiron; a series of horizontal 
parallel rods of iron, inserted in a square frame, raised on four legs, 
which make an angle of about twenty-three degrees with the perpendi- 
cular, and furnished with a spx ut or receiver of the same durable me- 
tal, into which receiver the unctious and sanguineous essence of the 
eteak is conducted, while the said steak is suffering the process of broil- 
ing. As young Smallsoul learned ‘o observe, he cou!d not but be aware 
of the existence of such an implement. Ashe learned to investigate, he 
beeame familiar with its uses and component and constituent parts. As 
he learned to reflect he studied which of those perts might most easily 
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be dispensed with, and as hia turn was solitary, he confided to himself 
alone, his discoveries, and his action upon those discoveries. Conse 
quently, when the spout above descriged disappeared, though Samuel 
knew where it was gone, he was alones in his krowledge. Soon after, 
had the gridiron been poetical, it might have sung, “ Bar after bar de- 
parts,” and in a little while, it presented the interesting geometrical 
figure called a parallelogram, without the disfiguration of any bisecting 
lines across its area. Sam knew where the missing portions were— 
wonderful young man!—and so also did the errant pediers of tin, and 
purchasers of rags and old iron. 

At a wonderfully early age did the discriminating young Smallsoul 
learn what description of rags were suitable for the paper manufactu- 
rers. Then the appearance of brack or crack in any garment made of 
the desired material, was its death warrant. By an ingenuity truly 
characteristic did he contrive to so increase and multiply its rents that 
its condemnation was certain—and then its miraculous disappearance 


was equal in curious secresy to the dismemberment of the gridiron.— 


Nails, the rings on the beetle, the wedges, the kitchen cleaver, the loose 
nails in the barn and fences, the shoe scraper at his father’s house door, 
and those at the doors of the church, crowbars, cold chisels, carpeggers’ 
tools, inn rakes, hoes, shovels,every moveable iron thing about the Small- 
soul premises disappeared as completely as if the mountain of adamant, 
visited by Sindbad the Sailor, had suddenly shot up and gone into opera- 
tion somewhere in the immediate vicinity. The whole of the executive 
acumen and power of the paternal and maternal'Smaltisoul were at 
length called into rigorous exercise by the sudden elopement of the 
Dutch oven cover and the pot lid, the three legged skillet bearing them 


company. Astive search detected the fugitives in the inmost recesses of 


a travelling tinman’s cart, and the wandering receiver of stolen goods 
rccused our hero cf selling them to him. The two culprits were con- 
ronted and the crime fixed—the tinman pocketed his loss and decamped, 


ind S. Specie Smallsoul was sent to bed without his supper. His in- 


= , , a. . i ans sae at 
a ie tand wise mother tempered } istice WILK I rey y ce nveyli Sil y 
i piece of “sweet cake’’ to the culprit, and ier and mother tnen gat 


lement over their tea; conducting an investigation upon his 


in solemn yu 
felony. 


? 
‘4 AL 


He was on the morrow condignly punished, you are ready to say—bi 
we beseech you not to say it. If you do, you will only expose your igne- 
rance of the proper discipline of children. A great palliating circum: 
stance came oul upon examination. Years before, to teagh litle Sammy 
the proper value and true use of money, a box had Seen presented him 
by his father. This box—you may see its like anywhere in New Eng- 
land—had a small hole in its top through which money could be drop- 
ped in, but it had no aperture through which money could be taken out. 
The parents bethought them to examine it. Startled and pleased at its 
unexpected weight, it was opened by the aid of a screw driver. Money 
has bought off many a culprit—money bought off Samuel S. Smallsoul. 
The happy parents were in ecstacies at so good a token that their bey 
‘‘would make somebody” as was afforded by the fact of his hoarding 
his spoil. he plunder was counted—Mr. Smaileoul, Senior, read a 
very eflective lecture to his boy on the enormity of stealing, and to - 
courage him to do so no more, placed the contents of the box, some ten 
dollars, at interest in a savings bank to his sor’s credit. He was a very 
sapient parent—to do him justice he was indeed wise after the manner 
of men. If be did not instil into his son’s mind his moral obligations 
aud the penalties of disobedience, he did explain to him the law so far 
4s an iofant mind could comprehend its simpler bearings upon individual 
conduct. He drew a picture in which the State Prison formed an ef- 
fective perspective, and warned him to beware of evil, not for the sake 
of virtue, but for fear of punishment. Line upon line, and preegpt upon 
precept did he furnish, and while he drew the miseries ¢ f punishment in 
event of detected ruguery, he relieved the picture with the pleasures of 
amassing wealth. S. S. profited by instructiuns so judicious, and learn- 
ed to consider a man’s duty embraced in this maxim:—" Get money— 
honestly if you can,—but get money !" He regarded business as a 
method of cheating the law, by 80 appropriating the goods of others, 
that while the spirit of the law was defeated, the letter was not in- 
fringed. A hopeful Spartan was S. Specie Smallsoul ! 

Many were the additions made to the honest fund which was bestow- 
ed in the Savings Bank, as the nucleus of little Sam’s future capital— 
but in all hia winnings he was never again detected in stealing. Hehad 
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an eye on all his play-fellows, and whenever he detected the presence of | 


any specie, his whole energies were bent to the task of acquiring it—and 
seldom was he unsuccessful. Lotteries, raffles, sales of broken toys, of 
old books first begged, of the windfalls, and sometimes the stonefalls of 
his father’s garden, formed the basis of his business operations. His 
father forbore to question him too closely, but managed the business of 
depositing from time to time, for so ‘smart a boy”’—delighted to wit- 
ness his frugal, business habits. Samuel would have been content to 
have remained ever at home. He had no ambition but the acquisition 
of pelf, and was sufficiently amused by his daily gains to desire no 
more. As if by intuition, before he had ever been to the city—before 
he had heard of the business of a pawnbroker, he fell into it in a small 
way. Always with money in his possession, lads learned to go to him 
regularly upon half holidays to borrow. At first he loaned gratis—for 
he really had some good in his disposition, and down to the day of his 
death was never known to refuse a favor to an applicant, provided the 
granting it cost him neither money, risk, time nor trouble. It so .hap- 
pened that one of his comrades disappointed him in the payment of a 
sixpence loaned. He stecled his heart for a week against all applica- 
tions. Distress sat onthe faces of the mercantile juveniles of the village 
Money was hard—Sam refused to discount—and the guns were clean- 
ing for a parade of the village infantry. Without candy and buns what 
is training day—and without money who may have candy and buns. 
The distress was extreme, and the “ crisis’’ approaching. Up to the 
very day before training the alarming scarcity continued. The lads, to 
be sure, had coppers promised them from their parents, but such pre- 
carious receipts were as unequal to the exigency, as the usual business 
receipts of a merchant in hard times are to the lifting of his notes. Sam 
sat on the church steps ccunting his coppers in piles of tens. Eagerly, 
anxiously did his playmates eye the treasure—but Sam’s heart they 
knew was hard enough to coin, and his arm was too strong to allow him- 
self to be plundered. At length, desperate, the lad who had dis- 
honored his paper, approached the village Rothschild. ‘ Come, 
Sam, do let a feller have a sixpence.” ‘Better pay the other.” 
“Well, I will pay both next Tuesday.” Sam shook his head. “I'll 
give you another sixpence, too, to pay for keeping you waiting.” 
Another shake. ‘Iwill, I hope to die if I don’t.’ Again the head 
wagged incredulity. “ Ul] give you something to keep, till I pay you.”’ 
A new light broke upon the embryo broker—he received the lad’s 
skates in pawn fer three sixpences, and offered money to all upon the 
same terms—viz.: fifty per cent, and treble security. The terms were 
not made in the precise language of older ‘ business men,” but in spirit 
were the same. Sam invested his whole disposable cash, and piled up 
his father’s garret with pledged merchandise, Here commenced his bu- 
siness habits—here was demonstrated his smart ability. 

A happy father was the senior Smallsoul when this ‘“ business 
transaction’”” came to his ears. Now indeed was he sure that ‘‘ Sam 
would make somebody.”” He would always be able to look out for num- 
ber one. He would live respectable and die rich. To set him at once 
upon a larger field, the happy father proposed his immediate departure 
A the city. Sam would not spend the money necessary to procure con- 
veyance, and his father, delighted with this new proof of prudence, 
advanced him the stage fare from his own pocket, and gave him beside 
a certificate, setting forth that his time was his own, and that he, the fa- 
ther, left Sam, the son, at fourteen, free to trade and act for himself.— 
His paternal partiality was farther gratified when he saw the young 
hopeful provide himself with two days’ rations from the cupboard, and 
set off the next morning, on foot, upon his journey. “ There is a tide 
in the affairs of men,” as Shakspeare says, and we have been thus par- 
ticular in recording the earlier scenes in Samuel’s life, in order to shew 


that unless by this particular chain of circumstances, or some other par- 


ticular chain, he never could have become S. Specie Smallsoul, Esq. 


He might have spent his life in the village residence of his father— 
content with agricultural pursuits, and bargains in cows and horses. 
He might have lived unhonored. and died unsung, unless, perchance 
some future elogist in a country churchyard celebrated him in anonymous 
fame with a distich like the following : i 
Some mute inglorious Smallsoul here may rest, 
Some shaver innocent of cent per cent, ~ 





CHAPTER II. 


“Upon the hill he turned,’ not exactly “to take a last fond look,” but 
to calculate how many coppers he left behind him, due but unpaid, 
and how much pledged merchandise he left in store, which he was un- 
able to take away with him. He was certainly a loser in the aggregate, 
of as much as four and sixpence, but the money his father had given him 
made a balance of four dollars twenty-five cents in his favor. So he 
“dashed away a tear,” slung his pack across his shoulders, whistled 
Yankee Doodle, and stepped off as light as his cowhide brogans would 
let him. If he had ever heard of Whittington and his cat, it might be 
supposed that he was thinking of that worthy—but he probably never had. 
He did think, however, of the mine of wealth which people in the cities 
are apt to leave lying about for country boys to come in, gather up, and 
carry off. He thought of those who had gone from the country, and 
even from among his own acquaintance, scarce worth the clothes they 
wore, and he thought of himself with a hundred dollars securely depo- 
sited. If they became rich, and gentlemen, he certainly might. To 
this purpose he was resolved to bend all his energies; and a smile of self- 
satisfaction on his sun-burned visage, welcomed the luminary as he rose 
—later than Sam—to te begin his day’s journey. He was satisfied, be- 
cause persuaded he had taken the first steps in the right path to wealth, 
and as the mail stage swept by him, he cast a supercilious look at the 
passengers, as much as to say, ‘ don’t you wish you could walk like me!” 
He was his own man, free, strong, and sure of success. 

When walking had sufficiently stirred his appetite, be sat down at a 
spring onthe road side. He had calculated how much time he should 
spend on the road, and parcelled out his provender into the requisite 
number of meals to support him. Devouring one of these, he was soon 
on his legsagain. So he toiled on till noon, when he sought a shade and 
dined. After dinner, as every indication of a shower appeared, he had 
neared a hay-field. |The farmer and his gang all astir to gather in the 
hay-crop before the shower, and hailed Samuel, begging him to assist 
them. He was lamentably deaf, till the farmer told him he would pay 
him—them suddenly gaining his hearing, he proceeded directly to the 
cart—tossed off his pack into the bettom of it, to be sure that it did not 
get wet, though the hay might, and fell to work with a will. Just as 
the hay was housed, the rain came on—and two reasons made it unne- 
cessary that he should be twice asked to ‘ walk in.” 


One was, 


that he had not yet received that ‘“‘ money ;” the other, that a 


shower is uncomfortable to pedestrians. Once in, he fell upon sup- 
per, when it came as naturally as if he was used to eating.— 
The shower still continued, and when it did hold up, Sam did not 
betray any unbecoming haste to depart. It was late, and he expected 
to be asked to tarry the night through. “ You can sleep with the boys,” 
was invitation enough for him, and with his pack beneath his head he 
dreamed of thieves and the metropolis. Sam did not start the next day 
till after breakfast—nor then till he had followed the farmer out to the 
barn. ‘About that pay,” said Sam, “I want to be joggin!” “ Well, 
youngster, I don’t know but you'll be hanged for bashfulness, but I don’t 
believe it.”’ “‘Lhope not, I’m sure,” said our hero, “ I shouldn’t think 
of charging you more thanahalf.” ‘“ Half a dollar for pitching a dozen 
forks of hay into a cart—when you've had supper, lodging and breakfast 
besides!’ But Sam was perfectly serious in his demand, and the far- 
mer paid it, recommending him when he came back to take another 
road. ‘Just as you say,” said young Smallsoul, without perceiving the 
inuendo, and on he trudged again. ‘‘ A pretty good trade too,” said he 
to himself, “supper, lodging, breakfast, and half a dollar. It would 
have cost some fellers more’n that, right out of pocket.” This an- 
ecdote the wonderful man has often himself retailed for the benefit of 
the rising generation. He has given even more of his adventures upon 
the road, but we have net space for them. Suffice it to say that his 
ferryage was the first money he had to launch out, on the journey, and 
that “ galled him almightily.’’ He had tried all in his power to make 
himself useful on the passage, but they only told liim he was in the 
way. So he drew his toll from the inmost recesses of his pocket, and 
as he stepped on shore, consoled himself with the reflection that he had 
saved out fodder enough to last him in the city till he found out a cer- 
tain twenty-fifth cousin on whom he meant to quarter himself. 


‘‘My name is Smallsoul,” said he to a young gentleman whom he - 
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“‘T don’t doubt it,” said the other. “ You leok very much like 
family.” 


» that 


Sam was pressing directly in. 

“ But stop my friend—I thought you wanted to speak to me.” 

“ Wal, a’n’t you going to ask a feller in? ’ 

“For what?” 

“‘T thought you knew me—I’m a cousin of yourn.”’ 

“* Well—here’s a shilling for you—go—go—and don’t tell any body 
else of it,’’ said the cit, as he shut the door in his face. 

“ That’s great,” said Sam, “but this is a shilling any how. Four 
for haying, ninepence for holding a herse, a shilling for nothing—toll 
out—four and sixpence richer than when I come away.” A pitcher 
of water from above drove him from the door. “ Darn the feller’s per- 
liteness,” said he, “but I'll call to-morrow, and see if he’ll make up 
the dollar.”’ 

Who to accost in his dilemma, Sam did not exactly know. But he 
had read Franklin—as what New England youth has not, so he drew 
from his pocket the proven he had saved, and proceeded through the 
street, munching as he went, and regarding with curious eyes the new 
and singula: objects which met his view. We are bound to add that 
his deductions from what he saw, by no means lacked shrewdness ; and 
that many a “ greener lad” has been thrown into New York with the ap- 
pearance about him, of much more knowledge of the world. Samuel 
kept what he did know to himself, as he hoarded his money, in con- 
cealment. He preferred that people should esteem him unsophisticated 
than otherwise, though his acquaintance with words of six syllables 
had not made him very well versed in the precise meaning of the term. 

With the instinctive feeling of—not shame, perhaps, but something 
akin—with which a gentleman, naturally turns aside into a by-street, when 
he violates the canons ef decency by finishing his cigar in the street, 
Sam turned from Broadway to gnaw upon the provision which the far- 
mer’s supper and breakfast had left in his pack. A few steps carried 
him down into the classic precinct, then and still known as the “ Five 
Points,’ though the hand of improvement has swept away many of the 
peculiar features in which the place rejoiced at the time of Smallsoul’s 
visit. There are some parts of the city equally vile with this, in which 
the semblanc® of decency is still preserved one or two hours in the 
twenty-four ; and where the degradation does not run absolute riot, un- 
til the shades of night fall to veil its more repulsive features. But at 
the centre of filth and obscurity, the very court of Silenus, the morming 
sun rises upon a continuation of the last night’s debauch ; and as the 
day proceeds, a succession of repulsive objects courts the glare of 
the light. There are none to reprove, and none to pity; and even 
the visitor of these haunts endeavors to conceal what pretension to good 
behavior he may have left, as if a general good character, or suspicions 
of respectability, were points to be ashamed of and concealed in such an 
atmosphere. 

And here the juvenile S. Specie Smallsoul—the embryo of the future 
millionaire, stood in the afternoon of a sultry day in the fall of 18—; 
devouring with his mouth the last remnants cf his traveling pack of pro- 
visions—with his eyes the strange spectacle that presented itseff—and 
with his ears the peculiar sounds that defy silence and outrage decency 
in such places. With a singular and deep interest did he contemplate 
the exhibition, and as he looked, the expression of surprise which had first 
possession of his countenance gave way to a bland and open smile—so 
open, that his teeth were all revealed, and, to borrow a classic simile, 
‘his head was half off.” A thought had struck him. That thought 
found utterance in words—and S. Specie Smallsoul revealed the charac- 
teristic idea which had forced itself upon his reflecting mind. ‘“ Lodg- 
ings and board,” said Samuel, “is cheap here.” Worthy son of a happy 
father ! 

Atthat moment an outcry rose in a neighboring house. Sam peeped 
in, and found an unfortunate man endeavoring to protect his eyes and 
ears from the attacks of two furious beldames, while their children, all 
squalid and miserable as they were, aided the mothers by furious though 
puerile aggression, upon the body corporeal of the enemy. His habitual 
prudence prevented Smallsoul from taking any part in such a fray—nor 
would he indeed, have interposed himself in the breach, if the case*had 


been reversed, and two men had been beating one woman. He possess- 


ed himself of the merits of the quarrel. The man proved to be one of | 


those flint hearts called sub-landlords ; and for failure to pay their rent he 
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was about to eject the wretches, by throwing their miserable furniture 
out of the windows. As the discomfited landlord retired, hopeless of 
effecting his purpose against such odds as presented themselves, Sam 
presented himself to the defeated besieger, and offered to take the two 
, rooms off his hands, with all their living incumbrances, and without 
| waiting for a clearance. Of course the next tenant insisted on “ rea- 
sonable terms’’ of rent ander such disadvantages: and the lesson stipu- 
lated that the rent should be paid weekly in advance. The bargain was 
sealed at once, over a glass of beer, (at the landlord’s expense;) the 
first week’s rent, in amount one half of what the women paid, was count- 
ed down; and S. Specie Smalisoul became from that hour a strenuous 
opponent of any alteration in the New York law of Landlord and Tenant. 
CHAPTER IIL. 

When Samuel had obtained possession of the premises, his first step 
was to re-exhibit the landlord’s warrant to the fractious tenants who had 
so stoutly resisted his predecessor—he having become by contract with 
the landlord, possessor of the past debts, as well as of the present in- 
cumbrances. The idea of selling the poor traps of the women had 
never entered into the head of their old landlord; for he knew that what 
the law would give him would not pay the expenses of the sale; and it 

| required a man; or rat) er a boy like Smallsoul, to sell owt the household 
goods of the poor for the mere yleasure of robbing them. Stern in his 
purpose, hagas at length induced to forbear for one week only, on pay- 
ment of the advance rent for that term, yielding him a profit of one 

, hundred per cent only, on what he had himself paid for the wretched 
tenement. And at the end of the week the same terror was held over 
the heads of the poor tenants—at the end of another week the torture 
was repeated, and thus he proceeded, from week to week, making their 
indebtedness to another the compulsory means under which he obtained 
satisfaction of his own exorbitant demands. 

But it is useless to detail all his small tricks. Domiciliating in the 
midst of the filth and wretchedness of the most miserable part of the 
city, he took lease after lease of its wretched houses; paying roundly 

i 
and taking care that for every dollar he paid as rent, his sub-tenants 


' himself for the privilege of applying the thumb-screws to the poor; 


should render him two. And yet Sam was in one particular an accom- 
modating landjord. It mattered not to him that the doors of the houses 
were burned to boil the dinners of the tenants, or that the locks and 
latches were sold for old iron, so long as the rent was ready when he 
called for it, always weekly, in advance. And indeed, the more closely 
the houses were stripped of their metal, the more money did Samuel 
make; for he had now added to his other business that of a purchaser 
of junk, old iron, and rags; and when children offered for sale the locks 
| from the houses in his own charge, he was careful to ask no more ques- 
tions than would drive them by fright, into the sale on easy terms. And 
| while to the absentee owners the property netted such a per centage as 
Smallsoul paid them, they could not object to an occasional bill for re- 
pairs. All available plunder which he purchased, was carefully saved, 
| replaced on the same houses from whence it was taken, and charged to 
the owners at the price of new. Some fixtures thus went the rounds 
| three or four times over; and the only remark which the shrewd sub-land- 
"lord, made, was that much trouble was thus saved ; the artieles requiring 
| no refitting. 
So throve the pride of his father’s heart and the joy of his mether. 
Time would fail us to recount al! the expedients by which he brought 


fish to his net, the various chances for turning a dollar which fell in his 
way, and the pitiful meannesses to which he descended. Up with the 
| sun, he quarelled with the very chiffoniers before his door for the pos- 
session of a nail which their ingenuity might turn up among the street 
muck; and all day long he bent his’ every energy to acquisition. Once 
in his possession no money ever escaped him again, except such as suf- 
ficed to minister to the meanest necessaries. Beggars learned to pass 
him by, conscious that no appeal, the most pathetic, could win from him 
any thing but a kick; and children avoided him instinctively, as if they 
feared he intended to possess himself of the very toys in their pockets. 
Sympathy with human nature he had none ; love for any thing created, 
save the manufactures of the mint never entered his heart—if heart he 
had. Years thus passed. 
The cholera swept the city. All who could, fled; but Samuel, unap- 
palled by death itself, ramained to prowl like a hyena among the dying 
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and the dead. He alone who knows all the deeds and all the motives 
of men, knows how this man could coin the pestilence—but coin it he did. 
Unregarded trifles, alandoned by the fuzitives in their terror, or left by 
the dying, where whole families were suddenly swept into the grave, 
became the property, under some pretence, of Smallsoul. Eagerly did 
he watch the reports of interments, as the farmer w atches the clouds, 
but to count his continued chances of harvest—and when other men 
rejoiced that the pestilence afflicting the city seemed to abate, he 
almost sighed that the removal of the public distress might spoil his 
plunder of the victims. It was during one of his examinations of a bor- 
rowed newspaper, to find the list of interments, that he learned that a 
letter awaited him in the post. ‘It may be post-paid,” said he, and 
with the impression of that possibility he visited the office. He saw 
the letter, he looked at the black seal—he clasped the required eighteen 
pence in his fingers, and almost drew the coin from his pocket. The 
clerk turned his head a moment aside—and the magnanimous Samuel 
Specie Smallsoul siunk away; and run from the office as if he had es- 
caped from an imminent peril. 

In spite of himself the letter haunted him. He wished he could have 
peeped—only once—at the inside—that he could have detected the con- 
tents without payment of the postage. He had half a mind to return— 
but,avarice over-mastered him; and he refused to put himself to so one- 
reus a tax as eighteen cents and three quarters, for the gratification of 
what he denounced as an idle curiosity. Glerious patrons w@gld a city 
of Smallsouls be for the Ellsler! 

CHAPTER IV. 
} 


Destruction wasted at noon day. Strong in health the father walked 


forth in the morning, to be brought back at » embrace of the 
destroying angel; and in more than ont 
man to his home found t re awe ling | im the body of a wife a child, a 
mother, whose “natural heat” t abated to jidness, an vhose 
hivid countenance 
their friend had 
very brink of the 
stantly, in the selfi 

] 


universal danger, as if they never had be reparations for the bri- 


] } 


dal were stayed ; for those who wrought knew 10t how soon needies 


might be plied upon their winding sheets ; such a time, the 


courtesies due the dead could be remember s hastened to be 
united, lest the postponement of a d ry should forever bar the nuptials. 
The future was almost certain death; the present was the very reckless- 
ness and delirium of fear. 

All business was suspended. Men crept stealthily along the streets, 
starting at the echo of their feet upon the pavement at noonday. Na- 


ture herself seemed infected; the very throbs of society were suspended, 


or struck Jazily as if the arteries of social intercourse were in a state of 


collapse. Acquaintances met cach other with no happy glance of recog- 
nition, but with an anxious doubting look which seemed to say ‘can it 
be possible that you are alive yet?’’ Men made appointments with the 
provise “if I live,”’ and as it was uttered, felt that it was no mere 
form; but that the impending breath of death might at any moment 


pierce all safeguards, and chill any heart. 


The very newspapers, the patient laborers on which are supposed to 


KNOW No rest or sleep, partook Of the universal fear aud bight, Mori 


yy) ' 

ing apers, tiled with old advertisements, the scanty news columng lust 
saved by the report of interments, and a few editorial remarks thereon, 
Went to press at sundown, for the day following. There was no necd of 
more particular intelligence on other topics, for who would read it? 
Who asked, b yond the state of the public health for news? Who— 
why, Samuel Specie Smallsoul! 


leeti Parse otc " ‘y ' 
Meeting a hearse a every corner, or turning aside to permit a bier to 
; he sal rn at ‘ 
pass with as much non-chalance as he would have given way to a wheel- 
P ; Vee ft ‘ ' 
barrow, Smallsoul was dai ¥Y moving about in pursuit of such bargains as 


the terrible state of the times threw in his way. Now came his ready 
money into requisition—for what man, save a Smallsoul, will split a 
penny on the sexton’s spade, or drive a bargain with the grave yawning 
beneath his feet? The eagreness of his occupation perhaps proved his 
safety; for his little soul, wrapped up entirely in the one absorbing oc- 
cupation of his life, had no room for fear of death, no time for thought 


of eternity. 











Nor was the distress confined to cities. Suddenly, in the country, at 
isolated spots, without contact with infected districts, the residents 
would be shocked and alarmed at the appearance of the destroyer im 
their midst. The icy hand of the demon of cholera would fall on per 
sons who, in fancied security, read the tidings of the ravages of death ia 
the metropolis, and congratulated themselves, in vain, presumptous, 
and selfish complacency, that they were far from danger. Like a bolt 
of thunder from a cloudless sky, did such visitations shock and alarm 
the little communities on which they fell. The wise were confounded, 


and, the simple were alarmed at their very shadows. Theory and cor- 


jecture were all at fault, and learned treatises, assuming that the dis- 


ease travelled unseen upon the wings of the wind, or impregnated the 
earth, and burst out like springs of death, where least expected, mocked 
the reason, or crushed the timid imaginations of the peoplet All was 
dovbt—despondence, fear. 

Eagerly did those who had absent friends, peruse the newspapers.— 
Particularly and feverishly anxious were those families, the hope and 
future being of which were represented by sons and brothers absent on 
business in that then great charnel house, the commercial emporium. 
Every public conveyance was watched in its transit from the metropolis, 
and surrounded at its village stopping places, by men eager to igquire for 
news; and in every such crowd there were anxious fathers and brothers, 
who trusted to see alight some son or brother returned safe from the 
pestilence, to his country friends, in answer to repeated and earnest 
solicitations. And many who did so attempt to flee, were arrested in 
their path of flight. Men and women dropped down on board the ferry 
boats plying from the city; others escaped still farther and were left to die 
at stopping places on their route, where the residents, assured that no help 
could avail the sick, studied se!f-preservation, and left the stranger alone 
with his God to die. While such stories flew from mouth to mouth, repeat 
ed and exaggerated, it is no wonder that questions were inanv, and that the 
anawers were never deemed satisfactory by the anxious que rists. Thas 
. man had been see hour before, was proof that he was 
alive up to that time, but nothing more—for an hour was sufficient to 
change all expectations, and to dash all hopes, which depended upon eo 
frail a tenure as Luman ile. 

The daily mail-stage stopped before the door of a villagé tavern in 
New England. Among the crowd which hurried out to hear the answers 
of the driver and passengers to the questions which were propounded to 
them on all sides, a hale old, white-bearded farmer was conspicuous. 
He had delayed his morning avecations, and waited hours to be upon the 
spot, without fail, at the arrival of the coach. He looked anxiously in 
at the windows, and though he fell back evidently assured that the per- 
son he sought was not there, he could not give up all hope, until be had 
examined the face and dress of every personage who alighted for slight 
refreshment atthe inn. Anxiously did he scrutinize every countenance— 


but to be convinced that his son’s was not among them. 


y 
fe) 


Heavy of heart, havin begged a city paper of one of the strangers, he 
proceeded homewards. He delayed looking into the newspaper, until 
he had reached his own house; and then faint with heat, sick at heart, 
and trembling with suspense, he ran over the scanty contents of the 
sheet. His son's name was not among the dead. Hope rose, only to 


sink again—for there were two hundred nameless deaths chronicled; 


and what assurance could he have that out of the daily multitude of man 


who became spirits, his son, his wel beloved, only child, did not form 
one of the unknown and unrecorded? 

The old man grew weary. It was the heat of the day, he said, and 
his wife threw wide Gpen the doors and windows, to give a freer’current 
to the air. Sudden fear, even from so slight a circumstance as debility 
and fatigue, on a summer's day, seized the hearts of the inmates of the 
house; and in another half hour, fear became certainty—and when night 
fell on the farm bouse, it was not so dark as were the hearts of those be 


neath its roof. The head of the house was dead, 
CHAPTER V. 

“T don’t understand it so, at all,” said S. Specie Smallsoul, to a man 
coars® enough in appearance, but evidently possessed of a heart, who 
had been earnestly expostulating with him. “I don’t understand at all 
why a girl er boy, or child, or man, or any body else should stay on pre- 


mises where they can’t pay the rent.” 
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“ But her mother died day before yesterday,"’ said the constable, for 
such he was. 
“* Well, your mother’s dead too—isn’t she? My mother will die one 


of these days. All mothers muat die, and leave room for their chil- 


dren.” 

* And her father died this morning.”’ 

“Well, what of that? 
there’s nothing uncommon in that, is there ?”’ 

“ And you want me to turn her out of doors into the street with all 
this trouble on her head!” 

‘To be sure she must leave my house, if she don’t pay her week’s 
rent, in advance, this hour. It’s no time to trust, when you can’t de- 
pend upon a man’s living while you are receipting a bill for him !”’ 

“TU pay it then.” 

“ Now ‘si « 


The collector told the money into Smallsoul’s hand. 





He put it in his 
pocket, and buttoned it in, remarking with a shrug as he did so, that if 
his generous friend wished to pay any more paupers’ rents, he had a few 
minutes leisure still to spare to receive it. As however the man’s pocket 
could not support such generosity, Smallsoul put his key in the door, as 
a token that he was going; and thus tacitly turned his visitor out. Pur- 
suing a brisk pace to another part of the city, where, poverty also having 
settled itself, he was sure to have tenants paying double the proportion- 
ate price for hovels that the rich pay for palaces, Smallsoul paused a mo- 
ment on his way before one of the buildings erected by the Public School 
Society. , 

There were no scholars then. People who feared to go out of doors, 
lest they should be carried, insensible, to some one of the public hospi- 
tals, did not dare to trust their children to the risk of infectious contact, 
in a public school-room, or indeed to permit them to remain for any 
term of time out of their sight. The school-house had been con- 
verted to a hospital; and ever and anon up came the bier, bringing 
people there—to die. Smallsoul stood and watched one after an- 
other, till at length, in a female who had been taken in the street, 
almost before his eyes, and hurried to the pest house, he thought 
He looked and was satisfied. It 


was the poor child whom he had but an hour before threatened to 


he recognised an acquaintance. 
turn out of dvors. Thrusting both hands deep in his pockets, he moved 
away at a brisk pace—at first shocked—then gradually receiving and 
welcoming the pleasant impression that he had received her week's rent in 
advance; and inwardly resolving that no abatement or allowance should 
be made, on account of her death, to the generous constable who had 
paid her rent—‘ the more fool he to do it!”’ 
his own danger, or of his own death entered the mind of the sordid man. 

As he reached his own door on his return, he was a little startled 
at the apparition of two skeleton horses, attached to what had been a 
hackney coach, and still strove to keep up the appearance of one, stand- 
ing near his house. Convinced that it could be no business of his, as 
his clients did not usually come in coaches, he had opened his door and 
waa passing in, when the hackman emerged from the shelter he had 
sought from the broiling sun in a neigboring nook, and called to him— 
“ Sure there’s a laly intil the coach.”’ 


“ Well, what of that?” 


" An’ she's taken very bad intirely since she took the vabicle” 
"Take her to a hospital, then.” 


“Your honor ll be paying the fare, an’ the damage 1” 

“ Me—nonsense, fellow!” 

“Look at her, then—spake til her—sure she tould me it was here 
that” —— 

But Smallsoul had passed into the house and fastened the door behind 
him. The hackman knocked in vain, while Smallsoul watched from an 
upper window, out of ear-shot, for he did not know what appeal might 
possibly be made to his pride or charity, or into what weakness he 
might possibly be betrayed by listening. He had heard and seen strange 


things that day, and the death of the orphan girl left him ill at ease, de- 
spite his inordinate selfishness. He felt that, though the interposition of 
another had saved him the actual deed, he had, in heart, turned her into 
the street to die; and he almost repented of his brutality. He took 
down his cash book ; and as he entered her rent as one of the items, and 
figured the money which the constable had paid him for her, his self- 
possession was restored, and his heart was sealed again. 


A couple of hundred people die every day— | 


| public charge. 
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He looked abroad. The wheels of the coach with its DEAD BURTHEN, 
which had been repulsed from his door, were turning a distant corner 
The dirty and narrow street was still and close, and as the heated pave- 
ment sent back the rays of a summer sun, putrefaction and disease seemed 
to ride on the sunbeams. From cellar and court occasionally emerged 
the bearers of the dying, hurrying along with haste indecent, that the 
last feeble breath should be surrendered in the houses provided at the 
And Smallsoul lived unharmed, amid al] this ! 

The good die young, 
While those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. 

A few days after this adventure, Smallsoul’s attention was called to a 
paragraph in one of the city papers, by his friend the constable. The 
paper had lain on his table for a day or two; but the paragraph was un- 
noticed by Smaflsoul, for the sufficient reason that it was headed “ Affect- 
ing Case.’”” What had he to do with affecting cases? Some beggar’s 
appeal, he said—let the public take care of the paupers! But when as- 
sured that there was no appeal to generosity in it, but a request that 
might possibly be addressed to him, and prove to his advantage, he read: 
How a widow in respectable circumstances, had come to the city to seek 
her son, and died in a coagh at his door, the hackman said; the son refu- 
sing her admiittance, and refusing also to hear or examine into the case. 
Smallsoul trembled as he preceeded. Some valuable baggage was in 
charge of the coroner, and some money found in the purse of deceased. 
The initials found on the clothing were also given. It cost nothing to 
go and look at them, and Smallsoul went. 

It was his mother! A little more respect for her remains had been 
shown than to the bodies of hundreds who filled the great trenches into 
which the numberless poor were piled; because from her purse the 
And this had been the fate of 
the widow—this the treatment of the son to the mother who bore 
him. 


expense of a separate grave was taken. 


The letter which Smallwood refused contained a notice of his 
father’s death. The silence which her son preserved, when ad- 
vised, as she supposed, of the death of his father, induced the 
widow to brave all fear and danger, and hasten to tht city to seek the 
son whom she was persuaded could but be sick or dying, that he did 
not answer. Having lost the father, her whole soul was wrapped in the 
image of the son; and she came to his residence, but to die at its door. 


And this was the reward which the mother reaped, who taught her 


| son, or permitted him to think that gold is the greatest good on earth ; 


| and that to obtain its possession, all virtues save technical honesty may 


Strange that no thought of | 





be sacrificed ; and all vices are to be rated as more or less vicious as 
they are more or less expensive. 
* * * * > * 7 > 

Smallsoul is dead—and the newspapers have published his obituary 
He has endowed colleges and bequeathed money to philanthropic asso 
ciations. He has made wealthy corporations his legatees, and establish- 
ed professorships to bear his name. He has mocked religion by throwing 
the coinage of the widow’s heart, the sweat of the orphan’s brow, the 
agony of the mother’s soul, the life, and health, the very breath and flesh 


and bones, of those whom in his life he oppressed, into the Treasury of 


the Temple. Verily the widow’s mite shall be counted to her mote than 


ll bis onventatios charity, 


But what said the newspapers? They spoke of him as “our lat 


| lamented {: \low-citizen"—* the charitable,” “the pious,” “ the wor- 


| thy.” And his epitaph inscribed on marble contains the essence 


of all this adulation, epigrammatically expressed. 





Beside the spot 
selected for his grave, are supposed to rest the remains of his mo- 


ther, rescued from Potter’s Field; for another lying epitaph re- 
cords the falsehood, that the monument was erected “ By her affection- 
ate son.” 


Remember that something harder than pennies is hoarded, when 
children are taught avarice in their cradles. 


ee 5 


Martin Luther said— Wealth is the smallest gift of God. What is 
to be compared with His word, or corporeal gifta, such as beauty, health, 
and activity? What is it to the gifts of the mind—euch as intellect, 
science, and taste?” And again, he said as truly—‘‘ God commonly 
gives riches to gross asses, to whom He canafford nothing else.” 
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FITZ POWYS AND THE NUN: 


OR, DIPLOMACY IN HIGH LIFE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Some half dozen years ago, Mrs. Wilfrid Lefevre, a widow with mar- 
riageable daughters, suddenly rose like a meteor into the thin air of Lon- | 
don fashion. Her first party was a faultless combination, and her sub- 
sequent parties went on—not by ascending gradations, for there was no 
choicer company, no better music, nor more admirable disposition of 
light, supper and decoration, to be attained this side of Paradise, or 
Paris—but they were equal to the first, and the fickle beau-monde re- 
mained constant. Of the small number in high society who owed their 
position exclusively to superiority of style, Mrs. Lefevre was, in 1836, 
the indisputable star dominant. She vanished from her high orbit at the 
close of the season, having brilliantly raarried all her daughters! And 
her Napoleonic genius, more particularly in this latter field of strategy, 
remains to this day the sphinx riddle to the managing mothers of May 
Fair. 

The patriotism of ladies in no country ever required stimulus; but it 
may add “a rose leaf to the brimming cup’ of American female pa- 
triotism to mark the difference between the situation of marriageable 
girls in England, and marriageable girls in @e United States The dif- 
ference is almust told when we stop to explain why it should be a marvel 
that Mrs. Lefevre married all her daughters ; but a marvel it certainly 
was, highly accomplished, beautiful and stylish as were the Misses Le- 
fevre, without exception. 

In our country every young man means to marry, and unless his abili- 
ties are very inferior, he is able at twenty-five, or sooner, to offer the lady 
of his choice a comfortable home. It is not the fashion, moreover, (and 
this is very wonderful to Europeans) for the lover to make any direct 
inquiries as to the lady’s worldly substance, or to exact any thing what- 
ever beyond the limpida camisa in which she blushes into matrimony. 
The result is that a// American ladies haye a chance to marry, and 
most of them a “considerable sprinkle” of variety in choice, their suc- 
cess in winning the right one depending entirely on their own intrinsic 
qualities and attractions. From the liberal freedom of intercourse al- 
lowed between young people, (the most marked peculiarity of our na- 
tional manners, by the way,) the dissimilarities of temper which breed 
repentance in wedlock are unstarched in time, and an American hus- 
band or wife has no apology for the discovery of flaws post-matrimonial. 

Audi alteram partem. Of the young men, say fifty, who are on the 
visiting list of a family of nice girls in England, not more than five or 
six are, or ever will be, good matches in point of fortune, and the re- 
mainder are not to be thought of, however agreeable—partly because the 
parents would oppose, and partly (a very essential “partly’’) because 
the young gentlemen, doomed to a limited income, are as much resolved 
not to marry except to better their condition, as the young ladies; and 
meantime are not at all forlorn as irresponsible bachelors. The five o: 


six ‘*matches’” are also ‘‘sore beset by hundreds of other nice young 


girls, (or by their mammas for them,) and as ‘rich and noble means 


not, of course, gifted and wise,” the winrer is not always as much a 
subject of envy as she seems. Withthe forty-five unmarriageable beaux 
mademoiselle may dance and chat, (properly chaperoned) but to venture 
upon the outermost limit of sentiment or flirtation, except to pique a 
marrying man, or hide a mortification, would be unpardonable indiscre- 
tion. The natural result is, that if a man is not ‘‘a match,” he finds 
unmarried girls very unamusing, and married ladies are so willing to 
supply the deficiency that he seldom speaks to a Miss, except it is his 
sister or cousin, or some quite safe old maid, very useful or very lite- 
rary. The changes in civilization, moreover, while they furnish no 
amelioration of female celibacy, tend continually (by the perfection of 
clubs, usages of hospitality, depreciation of married reserve, etc.) to 
embellish and make more attractive the life of a ‘bachelor,’ added to 
which the name has ceased to be a reproach, while that of ‘ old maid”’ 
has not, and there is a very common feeling in society that a man is not 
justified in marrying except with a certainty of competence—marriage 
not being an engagement “for better or for worse,” but for better only. 
Ihe chances are at least ten to one that an English girl never receives a 
plausible offer, fifty to one she never marries, and a hundred to one she 
does not marry the man she would have chosen, fortune aside. With 
this contrast, are we wrong in prenouncing America the paradise of 
young? This by way of digression. 

And now for a story which will prove that there is no place like the 
heart of London for a mystery. 

The sun was apparently dropping into its suburban lodging at Bays- 
water, and the ring in Hyde Park was deserted by all except the 
recherchés who flit with the bats by twilight. Lady Sylvia Trenor 
hated a crowd even in Rotten Row,” and usually ordered ber chariot for 
a turnin the Park at the hour when the impertinence of daylight became 
Jess intrusive. Her dashing blood greys, not the less scornfully superb | 
because pampered for dew and dusk, had hardly spattered the gravel 
once round upon the pedestrians in the circ} . 


, When the primrose-gloved 
hand of the best mounted man in London wa: 


taid upon her chariot win- | 
| 
The fashionable segment of the Ring in Hyde Park. 





dow. The perpendicular coachman instantly moderated his pace, and 
the equally intelligent animal ridden by Mr. Fitz Herbert Powys (train- 
ed, among other accomplishments for chit-chat at carriage windows) 
took care of his legs and his master’s, and incorporated his momentum 
into that of her Ladyship’s equipage as completely as the flying griffin 
upon the panel. 

“* How d’ye do, Fitz?’ 

“« How d’ye do ?—just come ?” 

es Before l forget it, what do you with yourself to-night he 

‘“‘ Sulk at home, unless you are to be alone. What’s going? I’m so 
sick of every thing ?”’ 

Lady Sylvia handed him an unsealed note. 

‘From the Lefevres, and you must go,’’ said the little beauty, very 
positively. 

‘“‘Ts’nt that the woman with a dozen daughters to marry? Really [ 
can’t. What's one to say to so many stuck up girls, and I’m never let 
alone, you know! Besides, if one wanted to air one’s heels, it’s Wed- 
nesday, the Duke’s ball.” 

“Well, don’t put on that imploring air. There will be the Duke’s 
balls till doomsday—”’ 

“If doomsday come on a Wednesday !’’ interrupted the dandy. 

“Poh! listen! These Lefevres are worth going to, my dear Fitz!— 
Nothing was ever so perfect as their parties—nothing was eVer seen 
like their toilettes—nobody knows where they get their music—no money 
can buy such flowers—it’s witch-work, the style of the people. Go you 
shall! Dine with me at nine.” 

“ Sir Thomas ?” 

‘‘ Sir Thomas dines out.” 

“ Convenu! Adieu!” 

Mr. Fitz Herbert Powys had been of age and the possessor of an en- 
ormous fortune just a year. Up to this time he had been carefully kept 
upon moderate means at foreign Universities, and was well educated, 
good looking, and good tempered. His family being very respectable, 
there was nothing to qualify the fact that he was the best match of the 
season. His life was of course an amatory gauntlet. His past life, his 
tastes, his weak points, his resorts, and his opinions were, to Misses and 
Mammas, surprisingly fair. ‘From feeling flattered with all this, how- 
ever, he had now got to fancy he was rather hunted; and, in truth, Powys 
found it so much more agreeable to accept the more disinterested atten- 
tiens of married belles, that his case was rapidly degenerating into a 
chronic Missyphobia. With his four-in-hand, his great popularity at the 
clubs, his seeming endless facility of making*favor with brilliant women, 
and a superb establishment in Park Lane, the chance of his sighing for 
a change in his condition seemed desperate indeed. 

As a supplement to this sketch of Fitz Powys, | may as well quote a 
remark of Mrs. Lefevre’s, made just a week before the period at which 
he is introduced to the reader, This quiet person had, unobserved, 
listened for an hour to his conversation with Lady Sylvia at the last 
Almack’s. 

** Well, what is he like ?’’ asked her daughter, Melicent, who had not 
yet made he appearance in London society. 


‘ Like a child stuffed with dons-bons, a longing for a piece of bread, 
my love! His humors are all surfeited, and his heart starving for a ro- 


mance or nature. D’ai/leurs, a very proper match for you!” 

The weather seemed in the conspiracy to embellish the Lefevre’s ball, 
and the Regent’s Park, in the soft moonlight, looked, from the rapidly 
whirling carriages, like a vision of restored Italy. In the vicinity of the 
gay scene, the coachmen, ranged along the park palings, leaned with 
their elbows upon the hammer-cloths, watching the swans floating in the 
sward-rimmed and moon-lit water; the footmen were crowded about the 
deor, feasting their profane eyes with glimpses of satin slippers tripping 
across the carpeted sidewalk; heavenly music poured into the street 
from the open verandahs, and for half a mile, either way, extended a 
line of night-capped heads from the upper stories, the tender hearts of 
the neighbors’ house-maids (of the same sex as the noble dames and dam- 
sels at the ball, though it requires some reflection to realize it) throbbing 
upon the window-sills in sleepless sympathy. ° 

Lady Sylvia was late. The beauty of the night had tempted her to 
come from Belgrave Square by the way of Hempstead—Mr. Fitz Powys 
having on him a tertian of romance to which he was subject. 

“Tell Mrs. Lefever’s people not to announce,” said her ladyship to 
her footman before alighting, and so entering quietly on Powys’ arm, 
she avoided the reception room, and mingled with the dancers on the 
floor. 

“ After this waltz,’ said Powys, ‘‘I shall stalk round and see the 
rooms, and then find some of the fellows and go to supper. Don’t in- 
troduce me to Mrs. Le—what’s-her-name, unless we break our necks 
over her, and the Misses if you love me! What divine music, to be 
sure!’ he added, as he encircled the round waist of Lady Sylvia, and 
fled away in the waltz. 

The house occupied by the Lefevres was one of the most spacious in 
London, having been built by the eccentric Lord , who was after- 
wards confined in itas a madman. Accustomed as Powys was to splen- 
dor, he wandered around in admiring astonishment, The number of the 
rooms seemed endless, and the arangement a labyrinth, yet there were 
just persons enough without a crewd, and no one seemed unoccupied or 
unamused, Of the larger rooms the walls were covered with plaited lin- 
en, dazzlingly white, and overlaid with gilded arabesque, knotted with 


bouquets of natural flowers, camelias and water-lilies predominating. — 
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There were no doors visible, but the gorgeous boudvirs, hither and thither, 


showed each a double mirror of the height of the ceiling, set in silk, or 
swung upon an unseen hinge, (mirrors to those within and to those with- 
out), and closed at pleasure by the pressure of the finger, leay ing the eXx- 
istence of the retreat unsuspected, 

Powys’ acquaintance with the guests was nearly universal, but having 


made up Iris mind to ‘‘do” the party as expediti ) isly as possible, he 


nodded right and left and kept on his way; yet he began to think, aftera 
while, that ““a glamour’ was thrown over his eves, for in every succes- 


sive room he immediately singled out a lady of singular superiority of 
d on inguiring her name heard immediately the 


same reply, ‘¢ Miss Lefevre.” Dressed in totally different styles, so 





style and countenance, ¢ 


much so at least as to disguise any family resemblance that might exist, 
they were, each, the most striking ornament of the apartment that seem- 
ed to be allotted to her care; and though in the exercise of the vicege- 
rence of hospitality, every successive Miss Lefevre passe d her eye ove 
Mr. Powys with a very perceptible recognizance, he was aware by an in- 





fluence he could scarcely explain, that his presence was without its usual 
effect upon their Missiships, and that he had j1 


in making their acquaintance as a “ detrimental” 


tas much ice to break 


with £200 a-vear. 

Piqued and out of humor at this refusal of his usual tribute, ) inditfe- 
ent ashe really was to it when paid), Powys turned towards a conserva- 
tory, which was set a-jar by Miss Lefevre at his approach, probably for 
fresh air. It was of a crescent shape, and filled with delicious flowers ; 
and soothed with its fragrance and coolness, the discontented millionaire 
followed its cuurse, till the shining rooms he had left were out of sicht, 
and he stood alone with the moon shining in upon him through the roof 
of glass. The sudden interruption of the music of the band made him 
aware at this moment that the door behind him had been closed again. 
and with a renewed feeling of pique at the implied inattention of Miss 
Lefevre, who had seen him enter, he turned to retrace his steps. 

“ Fitz!” suddenly cried a shrill voice from the other direction. “ Fitz! 
Fitz!” ; 

Powys started. Could the conservatory lead round again to the ball- 
room? Who was calling him? Not Lady Sylvia’s voice, surely! 

“ Fitz! Fitz!’ called the strange voice with a more impatient em- 
phasis. 

The light of the moon just sufficed to show the alley of flowers lead- 
ing into the darkness, and expecting presently to emerge in the supper 
room or some lighted portion of the house, Powys turned towards the 
voice, which, with strange iteration in the same shrewish key, tempted 
him onward. Stumbling over the raised threshold of a small vestibule, 
he now saw a light gleaming through the slight opening of a door before 
him, and from the room beyond the cell evidently proceeded, Using no 
ceremony, he pushed the door inward—remarking that though it moved 
upon a noiseless and easy hinge, it was unusually massive—and found 
himself in an apartment which seemed at the first glance to be a chapel. 

‘‘ Fitz! Fitz!’ screamed the voice again directly over his head. He 
had barely discovered that it was a caged parrot which was calling to 
him so lustily, when, in the deep embrasure of a window opposite he 
observed a female busied in opening a shutter. As she succeeded in 
turning a heavy bolt, the opened window let in a rush of air, and the 
door by which he had entered was shut with a loud reverberation. The 
window he observed with surprise, also, was grated, and with a smile 
on his face at the aspect of adventure which every thing seemed to 





1 


wear, he advanced to the female who, apparently unaware of his pre- 
t through the bars of the 


sence, stood looking out upon the ni 
grating. 
~ A scream of dismay followed the first word he uttered, and Powys 
beheld, with amazement, a face turned to him folded in the close-fitting 
coif of a nun, yet of a beauty in the highest degree impressive and stri- 
king. 

‘Who are you!” she demanded in a voice husky with terror, but at 
the same time drawing up her lofty person to its fullest height. 





With utterance scarcely more assured than her own, Powys began his 
apology, and aided by the parrot who broke in with the shrill repetition 
of his name, was in the midst of an embarassed account of bis travels 
through the dark, when the incognito sprang to the massive door, beat 
upon it with her hands, uttered cries of rage and terror, and finally fell 
upon her knees before the altar crowned with a crucifix, and buried her 
face in her hands in a paroxysm of distress. 


Powys now began to fancy he had intruded upon the prison of a ma- 
niac, and crossed to re-open the door, but here again he was. at fault, 
for it presented a solid surface of oak without handle or aperture, and 
had evidently closed with a spring-lock at the gust which followed ‘the 
opening of the shutter. Through a small door at the extremity of the 
room, he saw the head of a narrow, white bed, with a crucifix against 
the wall above it, but delicacy forbade him te seek an exit there, and he 
stood still in fixed and silent embarrassment. 

The lady rose. Tears glistened upon her long lashes, but her lip was 
curled with pride and resentment. There was no madness, Powys | 
thought, in those glorious eyes, and looking at a clock which stood oppo- 
site the altar, she said, with a gesture of impatience, “ Take a seat, 
sir; I regret to say you are a prisoner in this room till morning. Fatal 
—fatal chance !’"—and again she buried her face in her hands and turn- | 
ed away to conceal her passionate emotion. 

Powys thought he never had beheld a more exquisite form than that 
which now moyed from him. The dress of spotless white was fitted | 
simply and closely toa bust of the youthful mould, and divine outline of | 
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a Hebe, and the contour of the whole figure and the singular flow and 
dignity of her movement, kindled an admiration which for the mon 
ove vr} »wered his surprise. In tl at interval of silence he obser ve d 
that, though furnished as a chapel with oratory and altar, the room « 
tained a harp, implements of drawing, flowers, and other signs of ¢ 
stant female habitation. 

‘Fitz! Fitz!’ screamed the parrot at this inopportune and delicat: 





: ea oe , oa meg? ‘ 

Powys bit his lips. The lady looked round at the bird with a 
of vexation, and encountered the half mirthful gaze of the intruder. She 
-olored angrily for an instant, | 


+ 


it Powys’ sense of the ludicrous vetting 
the better of his gravity, he 


} 


burst inte a violent fit of laughter, and wit 


= still in her eyes, the 





the tear tlended nun hysterically follewed him 
Evidently enraged at the turn things had taken, she made several! at 
te mpts to control her own mirth ind silence that of her companion. B it 
with the first word of allusion to their imprisonment, the picture of thei 
situation provoked a renewal of laughter on the part of Powys, and it 
was too contagious to resist. They were now seated, vis-a-vis, in two 
comfortable fautenils, however, and a common sympathy, involuntary as 
it was, had done much to remove the awkwardness of their position. 
Powys’ good-breeding came to his aid, and with his gravity, returned 
the somewhat romantic sense of the lady's unparalleled loveliness. 

“Tt is very unfortunate,” said she, with the least possible mischief 
trembling in the bright corner of her mouth, “‘that the husband of my 
German maid should answer to a name so nearly resembling your own. 
The parrot’s lesson was ‘ Fritz,’ but as the r troubled him he learned it 
with a variation.” 





~* 


Powys smiled, but ventured upon the natural gallantry of calling the 
circumstance any thing but a misfortune. Respectful as his manner 
was, however, he had driven the nun back again upon the reserve, and it 
was with very brief and reluctant narration that she explained the mys- 
tery of her own seclusion in London. She had been permitted (so ran 
her stury) by the Abbess of the convent of inGermany, in which 
she was destined to pass her life, to spend the closing year of her novi- 
tiate with her mother in England. 

‘‘And how much yet remains ’—pardon me!’’ interrupted Powys, 
coloring and checking himself at the eagerness of his own voice. 

‘‘A month. I am to take the black veil in August. The peculiar 
construction of this house, with the addition made for the confinement of 
the insane Lord ———, favored my mother’s pledge of complete seclu- 
sion for me during this indulgence, and till this fated evening, it has 
seemed to me as far from the world as the cell of my convent. My 
mother and sisters, and the German maid who accompanied me, alone 
enter here.” 

A discreet question or two elicited the further information that the 
door (usually closed after the vesper hour, and opening only from the 
outside) had been left open by her sister that she might hear some of 
the new music of the band and that Mr. Powys’ liberation depended 
solely on tie hour at which the asid German maid should appear with 
the novitiate’s breakfast. With the dissipation of a ball in the house, 
this promised unluckily to be later than usual. 

Apparently quite reconciled to his share of the vigil, Powys took a volume 
of German poetry from the table, on the blank leaf of which he observed 
the name of “ Melicent,”’ and with his continental education, soon found 
topics upon which conversation flowed very freely. His companion 
was as well read in German poetry and legend as himself, and with an 
exchange of enthusiasm en this and similar topics, the reserve of sister 
Melicent and the remaining hours of the night wore away with equal 
r ipidity. 





Morning dawned, and the nun betook herself to her matins. fm adora- 
tion (perhaps more abstracted than her own) Powys watched her grace- 
ful firure kneeling in the oaken oratory, and listened to the low murmur 
of her voice. Her devotions had not power to calm the troubled flush 
upon her cheek, and with a beauty more radiant than sainted, the fair 
Melicent arose and let in the gold beam of the rising sun. And for the 
first time in the history of that luminary (as far as we are informed) its 
chaste dawn looked upon a declaration of love. 

It was an exquisite hand with which the sorely tempted novice crossed 
herself, calling on the saints to preserve her in this unexpected straight, 
but the simplicity of a conventual education not having supplied the art 
of gradually yielding to a lover, and the saints not appearing at the sum- 
mons as she had been taught to believe they would do, bodily, this lily- 
white hand lay imprisoned in Fitz Powys’, with no mortal means of 
extrication. Doubtless, with time to rally, the beleaguered nun would 
remember how she might have resisted, but it was not so erdained. 
Unexpectedly as old Bertha arrived at ten o’clock with muffins and 
coffee, the lovers had still found time to arrange a little surprise for the 
West End of London. 

“ Gott in Himmel!” exclaimed the faithful German as she opened 
the door of the sanctuary and dropped the coffee tray in her astonish- 
ment. The gliding nun, however, quietly slipped between Bertha aud 
the door, and cut off the chance of a too precipitate retreat, and when 
the muffin and e¢ ceteras were re-gathered, it was explained to the slow 
comprehension of the lay sister that her mistress “ would not be a nun i 
Gold spectacles were not wanting to aid Bertha’s imperfect vision, and 
she ended by seeing the expediency of letting Mr. Powys eut by the 
garden gate, and of following him, with the novice, ouf of the same gate, 
just twelve hours after. 

Among those who were surprised with the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Fitz Powys from Gretna Green, was Lady Sylvia Trenor, but not among 
the surprizéd were Mrs. Lefevre and ber daughters. Powys had ouly 
one surprize during the honey-moon—that of discovering thatold Ber- 
tha had no husband whose name was Fritz, and that the parrot was the 
Mrs. Lefevre! 
he never Inquire d how it came to be taught the first syllable of his aris- 
tocratic prenomen. What matter was it? He had got 
highly educated wife by the , though very possibly 
for the sin r of circumstances on the nik 

ma’s bail, she might never have been the controller 


million—a better sph 


exclusive property of Not of a very inquisitive nature 
a beautiful and 
indeed, but 
it of her mam- 


means 
1: we 

combination D 
;: c. 

of a millionaire’s 
re for a pretty woman than a c¢ ll ina nunnery, to 
he sure! 

With so much to manage ina single season, Mrs. Lefevre had ef 
course no leisure for forming ftimacies, and it was even said that, ex- 
cept on the occasion of her brilliant balls, nothing but a visit 


il £ card 
ever found admission into her door. 


It was enough for the gay world to 
know that the entreé was desirable enough when she chose to accord it, 
and that she had been introduced to the leaders of fashion by very high 
sponsors. When Mrs. Lefevre disappeared, therefore, at the close of 
the season, and her whereabout was not even surmised by the Court 
Journal, no thought was given to the matter, and there was no bereaved 
intimate friend to take to heart the mystific Of what family the 
Lefevres were, and what their dowries were, it was presumed by the in- 
quisitive that the six husbands had taken pains to ascertain—yet no 
whisper, on either of these points, reached, at the time, the avid ear of 
rumor. 


L ion. 


In 739, three years after these events, a certain gay continental sove- 
reign was in England, under a strict incognito, and as simple Mon- 
sieur ————, passed his time exclusively among the ci-devant six Misses 
Lefevre. His striking resemblance to every one of them, in a greater or 
less degree, provoked some curiosity among the diplomats, and it is now 
believed, by Lady Sylvia, for one, (who, by the way, has resumed ber con- 
fidential friendship with Mr. Powys,) that these young ladies were a de- 
tachment from a very large family, (with several mothe rs ) of royal line- 
age on one side only! To which of these demi-princesses Mrs. Lefevre 
was the natural parent, or whether she bore this relation to either of them, 
is, perhaps, to themselves, matter of doubt; but whether a frail favorite 
in her decadénce, or a diplomatic agent only in the matter, she certainly 
acquitted herself with a felicity worthy of a white stone in history. 


et 
From the Cygnet 
THE OLD MAID OF THE FAMILY. 
“Oh! no my dear aunt, it i 


. quite in vain to talk to me of comfort 
How is it possible I can even think of happiness, when I am go- 
ing to be separated for three long years from all | love!’ exclaimed the 
youthful Charles Mordaunt, with all the enthusiastic grief of an affec- 
tionate heart, on preparing to leave for the first 
father. 

After exhausting ‘ill the ordinary topics of consolation without effect, 
his aunt entreated him to show more fortitude, and assured him that the 
absence now so bitterly regretted would, at some future period, be re- 
garded as one of the lightest evils of his life. 

** Whatever cares fate may have in store for me, none can be more 
keenly felt,” replied he; ‘but you cannot sympathize with me; you 
cannot tell half the pangs it costs me to part with Emily; because you, 
the old maid of the family, were never in love, you know.” 

‘My dear Charles,” said his aunt, with a melancholy smile, “though 
age has silvered o’er my hairs, I can feel for you; and did I not know 
the derision bestowed on an old maid dwelling on the charins of former 
conquests, I could detail a simple history of the ‘ course of truest love, 
which never did run smooth.’ ” 

Affected by her manner—for Charles fondly loved the aunt, who had 
been to him as a second parent,—he conjured her with such earnestness 
to confide her little narrative to him, that, unable to refuse, after a short 
pause she thus commenced her tale: 

‘‘ The second daughter of an ancient and respectable family, I appear- 
ed from my birth destined to a life of luxury and indulgence, and was 
envied by many a poor laborious cottager, at the very time when I should 
have been too happy to have resigned my silken rubes and beds of down 
for the coarsest raiment and the rudest pallet, unembittered by contempt 
and unkindness. My eldest sister, Maria, was a beauty from her cra- 
dle. Courted by her dependents, flattered by her acquaintance, and 
idolized by her parents, she appeared a little goddess whose every word 
was love. With.me the case was far different; the nurse protested she 
could not discover a trait of my parent’s beauty in my poor sallow coun- 
tenance ; my father declared | was as ugly as a young crow; and my 
mother sent me continually back to the nursery, that my ceaseless cry- 
ing might not give her the vapors. Neglected and despised, ‘I 
became reserved and silent; denied sympathy from the living, I 
sought instruction and amusement from the dead, and early 
found in my father’s library my only real pleasure. Fortunate- 
ly for me, it had been selected with equal cure and judgment by 
one of my ancestors, whe was a lover of literature; and even my in- 
discriminate taste for novelty could not mislead me on this oceasion ; 
the ardor with which I devoted every leisure hour to study was a fruit- 
ful source of ridicule, and I was alternately called the walking library 
and the old maid of the family. Two beings alone seemed to look on me 
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with affection, and to them every faculty of my soul was devoted. You 
will already have concluded that one of them was your amiable mother, 
the friend that nature had given me, and which even false intelligence 
could not decoy from me; every trifling boon was obtained through her 
medium, and every sorrow banished before her sympathy; her triumphs 
became mine, and her light-hearted gaiety drew forth my most frequent 
smiles. The other—what will you say when you hear your old maiden 
aunt learned to love him ere she had words to tell him so ?—similarity 
of character, and some circumstances in his situation too much resemb- 


liag mine, endeared us to each other. Our mutual affection was a sub 


ject of mirth to our fathers, who often rallied us upon a sympathy which 


they suffered to grow with our growth, and strengthen with our strength, 
until it seemed interwoven vith our existence. Alas! how thoughtlessly 
do parents suffer their chil lren to associate in eatly youth with those 
whom they would shrink from as the friends of maturer age! and after 
having suffered an attachment of the sweetest years of their life to ripea 
unchecked, as a mere childish fancy, expect, with one stern sentence, 
to efface in a moment the impressions of years. But in order to prevent 
your accusing me of a deficiency of duty, or natural affection to the au- 
thors of my being, let me give you a slight sketch of their characters and 
habits. 

“Descended from a noble family, and heir to great possessions, my 
father married early a woman who was the beauty of the country in 
which she lived—the queen of every ball, the animating spirit of every 
party. How was it possible for her to find leisure for cultivating her 
understanding, or strengthening hei principles? Pleasure and admira- 
tion were all they lived for; their table was spread with luxuries: for 
their house was indiscriminately open to the idle, the profligate, and the 
mean, who repaid, with open flattery and secret slander, the bounty 
which was slowly, but certainly, effecting our ruin. At the other 
end of the village resided a family of a very different description, but 
one whom circumstances connected us w ith in the closest ties of intimacy 
Mr. Neville was the founder of his own family; but, having labored 
half a century to realize the golden dreams of his childhood, and suc- 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine hopes, he was suddenly seized with the 
hi 


nis 


ambition of becoming a country gentleman, disposed of house ir 
town, took his name out of the firm which had been so long bis pride, 
purchased an estate three times the value of ours, and determined that, 
at least, his children shou!d be The oldest on whom he set- 
tled the chief part of his estate, he placed in the Guards, and determia- 
edto marry him to an heiress, whose birth should atone for the want of 
splendor in his own. 


gentlemen. 


Rich, beautiful, and well born, Maria appeared to 
possess all the requisites he so earnestly desired; and ag Alfred Neville 
was handsome, fashionable, and attentive, he soon became a favorite 
Equally agreeable to all parties, their 
, , : “ e } . 

marriage was to be solemnized on the day when Alfred came of age, and 


with her in no common degree. 


until that time he was sent to acquire spirit, and get rid of the rust ofan 
early residence in the counting-house, by a nominal performance of the 
duties of a soldier. Infected so fully with the mania of making an eld- 
est son, Mr. Neville completely forgot that anything beyond a bare com- 
petence was reqnisite for his younger son Edward. Thrown into the 
shade by the more glaring qualifications of his brother, he was stigma- 
tized as devoid of manly spirit, because he had the humility of a Chris- 
tian; and as debased by fondness for low society, when he wished to add 
to the comforts of the poor. His little wife, as I was called, until I was 
persuaded we were destined by our parents for each other, became the 
plaything of his childhood, the friend of his youth, and the secret inspi- 
rer of every exertion of his manhood, while his father, who had appa- 
rently encouraged his infantile love for the negle cted, plain, little Ellen 
Percival, was occupied in continual projects for establishing his fortune 
by a wealthy marriage, without diminishing the immense wealth of his 
brother. At length the opportunity so much coveted occurred ; a rich 
sister of a penurious merchant was fascinated, as she romantically assu- 
red her brother, by the uncouscious Edward. Mr. Traffic was anxious 
to be taken into Mr. Neville’s late firm; and on this sole condition con- 
sented to the wishes of Mr. Neville and his sister. Every preliminary 
settled, Edward was summoned from college, and acquainted with his 
father’s commands for his falling in love with the lady, or her fortune, as 
expeditiously as possible. Astonished beyond measure, he remonstrated, 
positively refused, and finally was driven from his paternal roof to seek 
his fortune in a pitiless world, because he disdained to accept a hand 
which, regardless of the delicacy of her sex, was offered unsolicited, and 
clung fondly to hopes which for eighteen years he had nourished. Too 
disinterested to involve the object of his affection in his difficulties, he 
took leave of her without even by a word or look endeavoring to attach 
her to him—and after a short time became the tutor of two younger 
brothers of one of his college friends.” 

‘* And how did you bear this separation?’’ eagerly inquired Charles, 
as his aunt paused with a sigh at the recollection. 

“T had sorrows of even deeper interest pressing around me, which 
scarcely allowed me time to dwell upon it. My father’s inattention to 
his affairs had encouraged his agent to make such gradually increasing 
encroachments on his estates, that soon after this event his clamorous 
creditors brought forward their claims with such importunity, that my 
poor father, too ignorant of business, to understand even his own ac 
counts, and too indolent to make any effort, committed all to his agent, 
who, producing bills to more than the amount of the remainder of our 
property, took possession of the estate by foreclosing the mortgage, and 
we were left without a home to shelter us, or the means of procuring 
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one, except by the sale of our clothes and trinkets. Poor Maria ap- 
peared for a short, a very short time, alas! like the star of hope point- 
ing to future comfort; and at first, inthe warmth of a romantic imagina- 





tion, was grateful for the adversity which would prove the constancy of 
her affianced husband. Over and over iin did she assure her parents 
that her home should be their home, and that her husband should be to 
them a son, a friend, a protector; but when day after day wore aw 
and still the long expected letter nev she b » tof-el that wors 
gickness of the soul, hope deferred, s y fad ita des ; Th 
we dding day at length aprived: bu ' how diflerentty ha | j 
pated it! Alfred came down to his father’s to celebrate ir, but } 
brought, a wealthier bride. Nlaria ized on tim tor the last ime asi 
drove past her humble cottace. [he shock was tov viol@nt—a |! 
and severe illness was the conse quence ; l when she rose from 
bed of sickness and sorrow, I had scarcely sufficient 1 0 
cure her even the commonest nourishment. Withall ride of 10 
bleman of former days, my father refused to permit me to add to our 
fast failing fund by exerting my indust y or i nuity; and yet every 
deprivation he was compe ltos t to became a source of repinine. 
Then it was that I felt the advantaze of ving been early accustomed 
to mortifications; it had ¢ htme patience. 1 had hopes of a world of 
bliss where the tears should be wined from all s; and as | looked at 
my father’s grey | irs, | blessed the Ged who had sent affliction to wean 
him from too great a love for this world. Our last guinea was alread 
spent, and I was in vain endeavoring to convince my father of the neces- 
sity of my accepting some employment to evable us to pay tor our lodg 
ing, when a packet was put into my hands containing a bill for thir 


pounds, but without a line or signature to tell us what kind friend had 
sent it. 

The direction was in a stranger’s hand; but I felt that I could not be 
deceived, add involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ This 1s Edward Neville’s hind- 
ness.”” Little di 1 | foresee the te mpest these few innocent words were 
to occasion! Still wounded by the barbarity of Alfred, my parents 
vehemently protested that no one of that family should ever hold inter- 
course with ours; and it was not until they had persuaded themselves 
he was too base to assist us in the most trifling manner, that I could 
induce them to make use of a sum indispensably requisite to us. Let 
me hasten over this part of my story My sister's fever communicated 
itself to my parents, and one short week saw ther: both cor signed to the 
grave. Within the following fortnight I received a propesal to superin- 
tend a charity school, from a lady in a retired village, fifty miles from 
our former abode. It was indeed a humble employment for the daugh- 
ter of a peer, but I could by that means support myself and my invalid 
sister; and I felt it would have been infinitely more degrading to have 
been pensioners of our noble relations. The task of instruction was at 
first difficult ; but 2” earnest desire to succeed enabled me every day to 
find it more easy# I became a favorite with my young pupils; their 
friends, though rude in manners, were sincere and fr iendly. ‘The clergy- 
man of the parish visited us. I need not dwell on the comfort bis 
society imparted, since you know your kind-hearted father has ever found 
his great delight in doing good. You have doubtless guessed that he 
induced Maria to forget the worthless Alfred; but you cannot know, nor 
did we, until sometime after their marriage, that Edward, his college 
friend, had engaged him to recommend me as a candidate for the school. 
He too had his trials. His father died suddenly while his anger was still 
unsoftened, and his will unaltered, by which Edward was disinherited. 
His brother, seeking in gambling a resource for the misery of his domes- 
tic life, dissipated his property, and fell by his own hand. Edwand still 
persevered, deprived himself of every relaxation, practised the most 
rigid self-denial, and was at length, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
by the death of his brother, put in possession of what remained of his 
patrimonial estate. To the spendthrift it had appeared beggary, to his 
brother it was a noble independence. It was communicated to me bya 
letter from Edward, in which he requested me to share it with him. 
He for the first time avowed his lone and constant affection, and hoped 
we should forget our early sorrows in this long deferred union. In the 
conclusion of his letter he slightly mentioned having been ill, and stiil 
retaining considerable weakness ; but he trusted good nursing, country 
air, and, more than all, a mind at ease, would soon restore him to health 
and happiness. 


In another day he told us to expect him) He came; but how 
changed! Death had already set his seal on every feature—yet one 
faint flush on his hollow cheek, one bright glance of his sunk eyes, told 
me that his soul was still the same, his love unchanged. A feeble pres- 
sure of my hand, a wintry smile, and a look from me to heaven, bade 
me hope to meet him where we should part no more, and with a gentle 
sigh he yielded up his spirit in my arms.” 

“ And yet you are cheerful, you are patient, you are contented—what 
secret cause has given you comfort?” said her nephew, deeply af- 
fected. 

* The only source of consolation which ma those who seek it— 
my Bible and my God. Edward left me his Tpresentative. At first, 
in all the bitterness of anguish, I cried—‘ Now fortune comes too late !’ 
but the poor and the helpless came to my gate for succor—I turned their 
sorrow into joy, and I shared some of the pleasure I imparted. By de- 
grees my mind grew calm—l felt that I had still ties to attach me to 
the world—you and your sister became to me as children—the sense of 
doing good soothed me, and the acuteness of sorrow faded into resigna 
4 ? 
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‘Oh! how impatient, how unreasonable must I have appeared to you. 


in so keenly regretting a temporary absence, at whose termination L am 


to receive the reward of all my wishes. I will go, and, in imitation of 


tne m ble Edwa 1, consicde r.4 ly my ad ities, al ad how sweet w)! b my 
re ! vned with the los t Emuy, and the ap yn, scarcely 
less dear, of my o!d maiden ; 

His aunt only answered him witha smi nd rti embrace; but 
vhen she saw him three vears after at th , Falits profsssion-~the 
rcivocate the di-treased—the supporter the w —the terror of the 
vicked—not ed ' w the tend t disposition 
than for res ) t he su le misfor- 
tunes, she felt comforted ¢ ‘ sorrows, and ie love ot her ne- 
phews and nieces found ¢ m. No longs 1 isclated useless 
being, she saw atamily ) ip to her as a parent, blooming 
tround her, and found that t : exercises of nature, without either 

‘nts or vlendid beauty, « i r possessors happy, and 
crown with joy even the last days of » old maid of the family.” 

=< 
From t Athcnaum 
ANDREW DAWSON 
A TALE O MY COUNTRY SIDE 
“Quoth Ralph, not far from I loth dwell 
A eanuine 1 hicht Sidrovh 
That des rd ny’s dark r sels 
And ge opinic of t moo i Hudibras 

In a remote parish of Scotland, situated on the frontiers of the High- 
lands, their died, about fifty ye azo, old Andrew Dawson. a reputed 
sorcerer. His history is rather remarkable; he was, as far as I am 
aware, the last of his kind, in that part of the count y at least, who, by 
reason of their own pertinacity, joined-te the ignorance and superstition of 
their assailants, underwent persecution. The character too of his sorce- 


ries (if they may be so called) is noticeable, as it illustrates how a gew- 


gaw of folly’s cap, after it has long ceased to be worn by authority or 
respected by fashion, may be employed as a successful means of eliciting 
For we shall afterwards 


see, that the leaven of his practices was derived from the far-famed 


from the vulgar mind deference and profit. 


doctrine of signatures, once so prevalent in medicine, and the remem- 
brance of which, long after knowledge had exploded the leading princi- 
ples of the grand felly itself, perplexed medical inquiries, as the baneful 
effects of a noxious drug continue to sap the foundations of the constitu- 
tion, notwithstanding the removal of the pollution. How, in the mean- 
derings of time’s current, the influence of this singular doctrine should 
have been borne to an obscure individual in a remote district, is a ques- 
tion fraught with interest and difficulty. But to our tale. 

Fortune bad smiled on the early endeavors of Dawson. To amelio- 
rate by honest industry the lot in which he had been cast, his paternal} 
acres ‘yielded him enough—’tis a pretty word that “‘ enough,” and the 
wise have said that happiness has graven it on her seal; but this our 


knew, or rather, considered not. Encouraged by success, he em- 


nero 
barked in new speculations, but adversity was the bitter fruit of his am- 
bition. Unforeseen disasters pressed upon him, while inclement seasons 
and insolvent debtors added new wings to his calamities. Bankruptcy 
followed, and his jackall factor first snatched, then poinded, then rouped. 
A few short years from the commencement of his adversity saw him ex- 
pelled from the home of his fathers, and obliged to seek a place ‘*where- 
on to lay his head” ’mid the heathy wilds of his native parish. He 
sunk not, however, under the accumulated load of misfortunes, piled on 
his devoted head; but after recovering from the first shock of his eala- 
mities, he raised himself a hut, which the wrecks of his estate supplied 
with furniture, while the kindness of his neighbors procured him other 
necessaries. 

Tiring soon of this dependence on the good will of his friends, he an- 
nounced his intention, as the adverfisements have it, of entering on the 
practice of medicine. His mother had been said by her neighbors to be 
‘‘a canny wife.” Her enemies, it is true, when the spoke of her skill, 
shook their heads, and looked a thousand things to the discredit of the 
aged dame. On the report of his mother’s powers having devolved on 
him, Dawson, in the days of his prosperity, had been consulted, but it 
was rather regarding the issue than the cure of disease; his sagacity 
was universally admired, and his judgments reverenced ; and it was this 
general confidence in his skill that suggested to him the idea of com- 
mencing medicine. It required but a little tact to ingratiate himself in 
the esteem of his already admiring neighbors; nor is the unlimited con- 
fidence which was placed in his assistance at all to be wondered at. Pa- 
tients flocked to him from all quarters; yet, though many subjected 
themselves to his care, littl was known of the remedies he employ- 
ed, and the mysterious manner in which he administered them un- 
doubtedly enhanced their value. Frictions, indeed, were the only sen- 
sible means of relief he used, during the employment of which he 
chanted, or rather muttered, an unintelligible catch. It would be tire- 
some to enumerate his cures and his failures, aye, as tiresome as the de- 
tails of an Arctic voyage, made saleable by being crammed w ith the 
bearings of icy capes, and the latitudes and longitudes of frozen inlets. 
During the first period of his successful career, he was regarded with 
a superstitious awe, which approached to fear; but custom soon divest-. 
ed him of this attribute of such importance to his consequence. He, 
however, by no means suited himself to this altration of opinion, bu 
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became more reserved and haughty. This ¢ mduct ergendered dislike, 
and envy at his prosperity fanned the flame into hatred—his ruin was 
earnestly desired by many, and the means to accomplish this were 
sedulously sought for. These were not long wanting. A report at first 
propagated itself of strange and unearthly sounds being heard proceed- 
ing from his hut, and the midnight wanderer remarked light peering 
through his narrow, window, when every other ingle in the parish was 
extinguished. <A 

ed, had of expressing himself, strengthened not a little the suspicions 
that were afloat to his disparagement; but what seemed to place be- 
yond all doubt his league with the powers of darkness, was his paying, 
at certain changes of the moon, visits to the Fairies’ Knowe. 

On this Fairies’ Knowe were the remains of a Druidical Temple; 
was indeed a Palmyra in the desart—grass-grown, while all around was 
a dreary expanse of heath. One might have imagined that it still re- 
tained the fertility conferred on it by the “red rain’ of the Druidical 
rites; for in the centre of the stony circle stood a rocking-stone, on which 
was placed the object of justice. If the uncertain stone moved, the al- 
ready crowned victim was immolated on the spot—if it remained mo- 
tionless, he was acquitted. This ground was still deemed unhallowed 
by the common people, and many were the tales of terror of which this 
spot was the scene. The visits of our unfortunate hero te the Knowe 
were repeatedly watched, and thus confirmed. This was quite suffi- 
cient to constitute what is technically called a fama clamosa; and a 
charge of sorcery being preferred against him, he was summoned to an- 
swer the charge before the kirk-session, a court in whose hands former 
superstition has placed the taking cognizance of such offences. This 
summons Dawson, by his absence, seemed to contemn; three several 
times it was repeated; as often was it unattended to; excommunication 
was in consequence fulminated against the serceror; and no appeal be- 
ing made to a superior court, the sentence, by the accused’s silence, 
seemed to be well merited. 

The ecclesiastical ban appeared for along while to sit very lightly on 
our hero’s shoulders ; he was as cheerful as he was wont, and his moral 


habits were regular, with the single exception of church attendance.— 


Certain quaint laconic mode the doctor, as he was call- 


His time was divided between the cultivation of a small piece of garden- 
ground, gained by his own exertions from the surrounding wastes, and 
his patients, who seemed to be of Paracelsus’ mind, that it was quite 
proper to consult Satan when good spirits refused to be communicative. 


Age, however, Sto! apace upon the sorceror: ner was he able by his arts 
to retain his firmness and his flexibility of purpose. Disease, too, the 
pioneer of death, had found entrance to his lonely cot, and rudely chas- 
tened to submission its proud and obsti l 
ease suth to express a wish te 
The kirk-session were di Post d to listen 
had deemed theirown conduct harsh, but | 
of such an avowal, they, theugh with reluct 
pect of once more penning in the 
delay, our applicant was infort 
provided he dis ulged to the sessior 
but atlast he submitted, and a day wv 
The important day arrived, ar 
congregation. He still preserve i¢ indications of the prid 
once laughed to scorn ecélesiastical fulr 
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iOOK Of a Wavering convert. > WAS Use vy the minister the reas 


why the sentence of excommunication should be annulled. In reply h 

spoke nearly to the fellowing effeet :—“ There was atime I little thoug! 
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upon, 1 should reply to its but age and 


lil 

time to make my peace with man, I canna bes 

this warld, wicked though it be, wi’ a eurse on my head. I canna t! 
on the ill name which will remain after this weak frame is consun 
without a sigh; and when I think on the «nhal d and nettle-grow 


grave, far apart from a’ that is human, my heart fails me, and the te 


stand in my auldeen. May be I’m doited; but surely there can be 1 
good in tormenting myself langer, so ye shall hear a’ the witcherafi 

ver I practised.” He then pulled from his pocket three pebbles, : 
explained that in all diseases of the head he employed the first stot 


Which In its outline bore a rude resemblance to that part of the bi 


In discases of the heart he used the second, which was shaped, not atti: 


hictally, howe er, like that organ, The third, which he used in diseases 


, an 1° ‘ . 
of the kidn ys, Was also in its shape somewhat similar to the viseus of 
which it was the signature. In all other respects they appeared com- 
mon quartz pebbles. He added, that he enveloped the stones in flannel, 
and, by rubbing, communicated their healing power to the diseas: d-part. 
As to his wakes and nocturnal wanderings, he admitted that they were 
merely a means of captivating the ignorant, aud heightening the mystery 
with which superstition had invested him. Such was the burtien of 
bis confessions. They were deemed satisfactory, and the sentence of ex- 
communication being revoked, he was again admitted to participate in 
allthe pleasures of a Christian. 

His death happened six months after this event. He sleeps among 
Christians. The sorcerer’s grave was for a long while pointed out; but 
now he is scarce remembered, and in a few years he wil! share the lot 
which the beloved of fame alone escape, and be forgotten. 

ee 

Persecution is the cause of Satan; toleration is the cause of truth. 
Words are the daughters of the wind; but actions are the sons of the 


soul. Stephen, King ‘of Poland, inserted this clause in an edict— 
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‘ There are three things which God has reserved to himself, creative 
power, the knowledge of future events, and dominion over conscience. 


THE COLLIER. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


In the Rue St. Honore, Paris, near the market-place, there was 
once, asmal], mean house, consisting of one large room, which ser- 
ved the inhabitants for sleeping-room, parlour, and kitchen, all at 
the same time. 

Notwithstanding the apparent poverty presiding in this humble 
dwelling, there was an air of comfort and cleanliness throughout. 
Two simple beds stood on the right, as well as a basket-cradle; on 
the left were sacks of charcoal piled up. The door was on one side, 
and the chimney on the other, with a long table in the middle. 

This was the dwelling of the cvllier, Jacquot and his family—con- 
sisting of his wife, two boys of eight and ten, and a little girl, just 
learning to walk. 

The family were seated round the table one evening in July, await- 
ing the father’s return from his daily labour. 

Chariot, the eldest boy, went backwards and forwards incessantly, 
from the table to the dour, turning, as he did so, his wistful eyes to- 
wards a large covered dish. 

‘* Father does not come ; our supper will get cold.” 

‘* Let us goto mcet him, brother,” said Blondel. 

‘* No, No!” said the mother; ‘stay where ‘you are.” 

And the mother seated herself by the baby’s cradle, and began 
singing a lullaby. 

‘* Don’t you think he stays very late this evening, mother ?” 

‘* Your father has been carrying charcoal to the palace to-day, 
and it is St. Anne’s day, the Queen’s fete day ; and there is a ball, 
and all sorts of fine doings. Perhaps he has staid to see a little o 
it all.” 

At this instant the collier’s voice was heard at the door. 

‘‘ Wife! heap some more chips on the fire. Make haste!” And 
a great dark-looking man entered, bearing in his arms a little child, 
apparently lifeless, whose dress was richly embroidered in gold. 
Torn ruffles hung from his wrists and water was dripping from every 
part of him. 

‘* What is the matter! child!” exclaimed the wifef 

¢ proceeded to make up the 
7 
Get a blanket and warm it. That 


} } 
l her b 


Charlot ; this dress is rh. 

‘* There they are, mother,” said Charlot, r 
ment the embroidered ones of the stranger. 

The warmth of the blanket soon revived him. 
looked at those around him, and then at the mise 
In, 


“Wheream I—where am I! 


“Tn my house, my little friend.” answered the collier, 


‘ “i 


‘ my PP poe oe 119 yn ‘ Lo ohtle te " 
‘My little friend ! repeated the child, in a contemptuous tone. 


“Tam sorry if it displeases you; but indeed without my assistance 
you would be in a bad way now. 
“ These are not my clothes. You have stolen mine.” 

“Stolen !” exclaimed the collier. ‘ Little rascal!” 

“ Hush !” said the wife; “ he docs not yet know what he says. 
Wait till he recovers himself completely; and he will tell us who hi 
is: he will soon see that although poor we are honest. But do you 
tell us how you met with him.” 

At this the two boys drew nearer to their mother, and fixed their 

7AG 3 y 4} % ff " 
eyes on their father’s face, determined not to lose a word, 


“ Well,” began the collier, “I was just coming home. I hadbeen 
carrying charcoal into the kitchens of the Palais Royal, and the cook 
said to me, ‘ Your charcoal is very good charcoal.’ Weil, as I was 
saying, I had finished my work, and [ had just stopped a minute in 
the garden to look at some of the fine things, and I saw through the 
windows such ladies! and such gentlemen! such feathers and flow. 
ers! Well, I stood there some time, looking in, because I wanted to 
see the Queen pass by the window ; but I don’t believe I should 
have known her, if she had; for they all looked like Queens.” 

‘* But this iittle boy ?” eagerly demanded the wife. 

‘Well, as I was sa@hg, I was standing there when, all of a sud- 
den, I heard a noise behind me. I turned round, and by the light of 
the moon I saw this little fellow struggling in one of the basins. So 
I jumped right in after him, and caught him I knew well enough 
the cook would never let me bring any poor half.drowned child into 
his great kitchen, for all they’ve such a great fire, and it was so very 
near. So the best I could do, was to bring him here and dry him.” 

‘‘ His poor mother, how uneasy she will be about him. Tell us, 
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child, who she is, that my husband may go and tell her you are | 


safe.” 

“You are very good, madame ; but there is not the least hurry.” 

** But they must be looking you !” 

“So much the better, madame.” 

** Your mother will be in great distress.” 

“It is not of the least consequence, madame.” 

‘** Ah, children never know what a mother’s feelings are.” 

“Yes, we know. We love our mother,” exclaimed Charlot and 
Blondel, running to her, and throwing thelr arms round her neck. 


“ Poor children! I don’t believe you would change me for the | 


Queen of France.” 
‘“‘ No, indeed, mother, nor for all the kingdom ef France, besides.” 
Tears rolled slowly down the cheeks of the little stranger, on be. 
holding this ebulition of feeling. ' 


“Why do you cry ?” asked the woman ; “ have you no parents to | 


love you ?” 

‘*T have no father, madame.” 

“ And your mother ‘ 

He shook his head. ‘‘ My mother has other things to do, than to 
attend to me.” 

** A mother other things to do, than to attend to her own child !” 

“Yes madame ; and she has valets to attend to me.” 

“ Valets! yes, and they let you fall into the water,” replied the col- 
lier roughly ; and if it had not been for me, there would you be yet. 
But let us have our supper.” 





| 


They seated themselves accordingly at the table. The mother | 
placed before each a saucer and a spoon of wood, and helped them | 


all to boiled beans; whilst the father cut slices from a loaf of bread. 

The little stranger sat down as he was desired, but ate nothing. 

“Papa,” said one of the boys, “ tell us what you saw at the 
fete.” 

“Tt was superb !” 

‘Kings must be very happy,” said Charlot, musingly. ‘I suppose 
their sons learn to read.” 

‘* Cannot you read ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Alas! no: it costs twenty sous a month: and we could never 
pay that.” 

Still preserving his gravity of demeanour, the little stranger got 
up and took from his dress, which was drying by the fire, a purse, in 
which there were several pieces of gold. 

‘“* Here,” said he to Charlot, ‘take this. It will pay for twenty 
months’ schooling. After that I will give you some more.” 

“* Charlot!” said the collier. 

“ I cannot take it sir,” said Charlot after looking at his father. ‘I 
have not earned it, and I cannot take it.” 

“Why not? Ihave money, and youhavenone. I give you some 
of mine. Is it not right? You would dothe same I am sure, in my 
place.” : 

** Indeed, I would,” said Charlot. 

“Take back your gold, young gentleman. Not that we despise 
your gift; for Charlot is very anxious to learn to read. But you are 
too young to give aWay so much money, without the knowledge of 
your family.” 

“It is very evident, madame, that you do not know who I am.” 

“No, I do not; but I hope you will soon tell us; for it is time your 


relations should know where you are,” 


“My mother loves me, I dare say; but she has no leisure to kiss 
me at all times, as you do your children.” 

‘Ts she like our mother ?” asked Charlot. 

She is handsomer.” 

“ But our’s is better.” 

“ But mine gives me fine clothes, and as much money as I want,” 
replied the stranger, haughtily. 


“ And our’s gives us kisses,” said Blondel, reddening with anger at 
the comparison, 

“ And mine gives me valets to wait on me.” 

“ And our dear mother waits on us herself, which is much better,” 
said Charlot. 


The collier and his wife were very much amused with this conver. 
sation, which was suddenly interrupted by a loud knocking at the 
door, and a voice cried—“ Is not this the house of the collier Jac. 
quot ?” 


“ It’s my tutor’s voice !” exclaimed the little stranger; and whilst 
the collier and his wife were opening the door, he slipped under the 
table and hid, making a sign to Charlot and Blondel, not to betray 
him. 

In a few moments the humble dwelling was filled with gentlemen 
and valets. 


A man in a cardinal’s dress, cast an inquiring glance round the 
room, and addressed himself to a soldier, who stood at a respectful 
distance. 


“‘ Repeat your deposition.” 
“ This evening, at eight o’clock,” said the soldier “ as I was on du- 


ty at the vestibule door of the palace, you passed by [to the collier], 
with a child in yourarms. Where is that child ?” 


“Here !” replied the individual in question, darting from his hi- 
ding-place, and appearing suddenly in the midst of the crowd. 

‘** Your whole court has been looking for you these two hours.” 

* Court !” exclaimed the collier and his wife, in astonishment. 

‘**T am very glad to hear it, Cardinal Mazarin.” 

‘** Your mother is in great uneasiness.” 

** His mother !” exclaimed thewoman : “ and she did not come with 
you?” 

“ Hush, wife !” said the collier. 

“‘T am very sorry, Cardinal, that my mother has had any anxiety 
on my account.” 

** I hope, sire, you will come with us now.” 

“‘ That is just as I please, Cardinal.” 

‘** But I hope it will be soon. Your mother a 

“*T must first thank these goud people for their services.” 

“‘ Well, make haste. Of course some money will be sent to them.” 

“« My friend,” said he, turning to the collier, ‘‘ I, Louis XIV., king 
of France, thank you for what you have done for me. I mean now 
to provide for the education of your two sons, and to give your daugh. 
tera dowry. Here is my hand to kiss.” 

Then turning te the Cardinal—* Now let us go.” 





“In this dress ?” hazarded the Cardinal, eyeing Charlot’s humble | 


Sunday suit, which the little king still wore. 

““Inthis very dress.” 

**But the Queen is in the midst of the whole court; all in their 
fete dresses.” 

“* Ah! sire,” said the woman, “do make haste and change your 
clothes. Your poor mother is waiting.” 

** Do you hear me, Cardinal ?” F 

And passing through the crowd, he advanced tuwards his carriage, 
which was waiting at the door, saying to Charlot— 

“Come yourself to-morrow, and get your clothes, and bring me 
back mine.” 

“You have forgutten your purse,” said the collier, running after 
him with it. 

“ [ have forgotten nothing,” said the young king, and jumped into 
the carriage. 





EMMA ANDGRACE. 


‘Courage resists danger; fortitude supports pain.”—Btatr. 


i 





‘* But surely, sister, you will not attempt to mount him,” said Em. 
ma Hale to her sister, as she came to the door in a riding.dress. 

Grace nodded gaily, kissed Emma’s cheek en passant, and ap. 
proached a horse which her brother was training. 

Her father had just purchased a beautiful little creature, spirited 
as Bucephalus, black and glossy as a raven’s plume, witha neck on 
the principle of Hogarth’s “ curve of beauty and of grace,” and 2 
step that seemed to spurn the ground. Little Henry watched his 
graceful evolutions with almost breathless admiration. 

“Yes, Grace, do, do ridehim. You will go it so pretty !” said he, 
offering Grace a riding stick, 


George thought as much, but he wasmore prudent; and confident 


as he was of Grace's courage under ordinary trials, he did not dare 


urge her to an experiment so hazardous as the initiation of his char. 
ger into the mysteries of female equestrianism. Grace smiled alike at 
her sister’s remonstrance and her brother’sentreaty. She pressed the 
rosy point of her finger on her lip a moment, and then, stepping for. 
ward, extended her hand to George for his assistance in mounting. 

“ Neatly done, hurrah !” shouted Henry, as the horse pranced 


a 
‘ 


about, seeming conscious and proud of the beautiful burden he bore, 
Grace attempted to urge him forward ; but in vain. 
“ Forward and back ; chasse across!” said the lively Henry, and 
| Grace’s horse obeyed him to the letter. 
& Several had gathered around, and among them, some dozen boys, 


At an evolution they thought particularly fine, they gave a simulta. 


neous shout of applause. Not Ichabod Crane's Gunpowder, or Tam 
O’Shanter’s Maggie, dashed off with more fury, than did our Grace’s 
little steed. George mounted another horse and followed with the 
greatest possible rapidity ; But Emma’s heart sickened when, as a 
turn in the road took them from her sight, she saw that the distance 
between them was increasing. She threw herself on the sofa, faint 
_ with terror and apprehension. 
| Half an hour, that seemed an age to the anxious villagers, and es. 
_ pecially to Emma, had “ dragged its slow length along,” and there 
_ were no tidings of Grace. Gentlemen had left their shops, offices 
| and fields, and now stvod in groups in the street. Mothers walked 
nervously about from door to window, and from sitting-room to attic. 
| Daughters gathered at the yard-gfte, or walked out in different di- 
| rections, with hopes of meeting Grace on a safe return. Old grand- 
mother Jones began one of her long stories; and its subject was @ 
| young and beautiful girl who was killed by being thrown down @ 
| “ precipitate twenty feet horizontal,” by another “jist sich a horse.” 
| And who would have thought it? Even Nancy Sibley, who had 
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scarcely been known to utter a word in praise of a young and love- 
ly girl, during the last ten years, said, on meeting Mr. Hervey, 
“ Well, I deciare, I shall be so sorgy ! But I do think she will be 
killed ; and I always Uked her, didn’t you, Mr. Hervey ?” 
£E3Now this Mr. Hervey had been Grace’s privileged protector for 
months. But for a few days there had been an estrangement between 
them, caused, as Mr. Hervey susp cted, by the intrigues of said Nan- 
cy Sibley. He spent the previous evening in Company with Grace 
and other young Irie {le saw that she carefully avoided him. 
He saw, tov, that she was unhappy ; anda recollection of this latter 
circumstance, determined his purpose of “ flying to the rescue.” He 
did not pause to answer Miss Sibley; but nodding mechanically as 
he passed, he { 


1Gs. 


took from his father’s stable a horse nearly as flect as 
Grace’s, and started in a direction opposite to that pursued by Grace, 
her brother, and others who had followed at intervals. 

Another half-hour passed ; and Emma felt that she could not en- 
dure such suspense any longer. The stillness that now pervaded the 
house and street fearful to her—it was so like the hush 
of death. She heard a footstep on the piazza. It was slow and 
solemn, Was it to inform her that the mangled form of her 
sister would soon mect her eye? So she feared. A sickness 
was at her *“t bosom’s core ;’ and she trembled like an aspen 
leaf, when a suppressed shout of pleasure rose from her kind and 
sympathising neighbors, who were still keeping their vigils. Ali hats 
were off ; and fair hands were waving joyous welcomes. All eyes 
were bent in one direction, except those of a few young friends who 
loved Grace best. ‘Theirs were overflowing with tears, concealed in 
their handkerchiefs. The delight of Henry knew no bounds. He 
flew to Emma, flunghis arms around her neck, and then ran back to 
fhe gate. 

“jt is, it is Grace and Mr. Hervey. I saw them just as plain 
when they came over Isaac’s hill,” said he, again bounding into the 
sitting-room. He kissed Emma’s cheek, took her hands, and at- 
tempted to help her to the door. ‘Oh ! docome,sis‘er. You won’t 
be pale as soon as you see them; I warn’t Come; and see how 
prettv thev go it.” 


Emma attempted to rise, but she had lost all power of locomotion ; 
and when Mr. Hervey led the laughing Grace into the room, she 
fainted. This was very strange to Grace ; for during the whole tran- 
saction, her courage had not deserted her forene moment. At one time 
while her steed was pursuing his-flight, though somewhat less rapid- 
ly, he took new fright from a huge rock that projected itself from a 
high hill on the opposite side of the street. Here she must inevita- 
bly have been lost, but for her perfect presence of mind. With me. 
teoric rapidity the horse darted to the very bank. But she spoke 
very gently to him, with a deal of tact backed him a little; and he 
again bent forward. Atthis moment Mr. Hervey joinedher. Nev. 
er was knight more welcome to a distressed damsel, than was Mr. 
Hervey to Grace. Not that she felt the need of his assistance ; but 
that his looks and anxious inquiries proved evcry thing but thet he was 
becoming indifferent to her,as Miss Sibley had attempted, with a 
slight degree of success, tv convince her. He had witnessed the 
fearful plunge of her horse, and when they met, had scarce ly strength 
to retain his seat. 
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Whether en the magnetic principle, or some other, I donot know ; 
but Grace’s horse was perfectly docile from the moment that she was 
_ Joined by Mr. Hervey. Strange! wasn’tit? And wasn’t it “ pass. 
ing strange” that Mr. Hervey and Grace could have forgotten every 
thing bat that they were again all the world toeach other, when 
they came in sight of their anxious friends? Miss Nancy Sibley 
thought that it was. . ad ° 4 * 

Months passed on. Emma and Grace were languishing on beds 
of sickness, perchance of death. Emma’s disease was a hopeless 
consumption. For months she had suffered there, shut out from the 
beautiful sights and sounds of nature, to die. Noone loved the long 
ramble better than Emma. To no one was the music of bird and 
rivulet sweeter, and, especially, to no one did the Sabbath-ministries 
bring more delight ; but she was shut out from them all forever. 
So her physicians told her ; so she believed. Yet there was not a 
Complaining word. More gentle and affectionate than ever, she 
sought by constant cheerfulness and concealment of her sufferings, 
to lessen the carcs and anxieties of her friends. 


How was it with our courageous Grace ? Two wecks only she 
had been confined to the house. She was evidently recovering, 
though somewhat slowly—yet she was quite miserable. 


“Oh, I could bear anything better than this protracted debility !” 
said she to Emma one day, when she had been assisted to her cham. 
ber. “Let me just have strength once more to climb that hill, to 
push our little skiff across the river, or guide Don in a morning ride 
upon its bank ; and I ask no more, except, indeed, to see you well 
again, dear sister.” 

Emma smiled sadly. 

“‘ I know you will despise me for my lack of fortitude,” pursued 
Grace, *‘ you have borne so much and so patiently. But I cannot 
help it. I have tried in vain to imitate your example.” She burst 
anto tears and wept like a child, while her poor sister repeated to her 
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those lessor.s of fortitude and trust, which were so admirably illus- 
trated by her daily endurance. 

In a few days Grace was restored to health ; but Emma was dy. 
ing. Never was she so strangely beautiful. Hereye shone with an 
unearthly fire; and already her pure spirit seemed assimilated in its 
raptures to those “saints who fall down and worship before the 
Lamb.” Eatirely that her 
weeping friends might be comforted. In short and earnest petitions, 


forgetful of self, she was only anxiou 


she commended them again and again to the care of their heavenly Fa. 
ther. She talked sweetly to them of Heaven, and of their final meet- 
ing there. Grace was wholly unpre pared for this trying hour. She 
walked the floor, She left the 
room, and gained a little composure ; but it forsook her the instant 
she returned to the bed-side of her sister. 

** Oh how can she bear to die !’ she exclaimed passionately, as she 
threw he on a sofa in afresh burst of grief. 

Emma turned to her, and with perfect calmness, sang a part of 
the beautiful: chant, ** Though I walk through the da:k valley,” &c. 

Grace fell on her knees, clasped Emma’s hand in hers, and buried 
her face in the bed All others instinctively followed her 
example. Their minister was in the group, and the holy man prayed. 
[lis voice was tremulous at first, but it became strong and earnest in 
its pleadings as he proceeded. Every sob was hushed. ‘They rose 
with an answer of peace in their hearts; and it remained there, even 
after they saw that the spirit of the beloved had fled. 

From that hour Grace was a changed being. When her loving 
Hervey led her to his elegant home as his bride, he saw, in the ex- 
pression of her mild blue eye, and her thoughtful brow, “* a sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss.” MADELINE. 


wept aloud, dnd wrung her hands. 
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From Ainsworth's Miscellany. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


IZZET MEHEMET PASHA, 


NOW GRAND VIZIER OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 





BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





The fate of the Turkish empire, so long hurrying to its goal, appears 
from a variety of circumstances about to be sealed by the appreach- 
ing war with Greece. In this empire, more than in any other, public 
measures can be judged of by the public men placed at the helm of af- 
In a despotism so constituted, measures create the men, and not, 
as with us, the men sway the measures. Thus, if the Ulemas are in the 
ascendancy, Rauf Pasha rules the roast. If liberality is the order of 
the day, Reshid Pasha is wanted at the Porte. If the old Mohamme- 
den school is triumphant, Khosrew Pasha is at the head. If blood is 
about to be shed, an Izzet Mehemet Pasha and a Tahir Pasha arg sure 
to be found. " 

The author ef the present personal recollections of Izzet Mehemet 
Pasha first became acquainted with him as Pasha of Angora, in 1837. 
His notes do not therefore comprise the earlier career of the man, but 
it is hoped they may contain enough to illustrate his character tolerably 
fairly. It is certain, however, that previous to his appointment to this 
pashalik, he had distinguished himself in the wars of Greece, and many 
dark deeds are also laid to his account, which, in the East, only serve 
to enhance tke reputation of an official, as showing that he has fe- 


| rocity to revenge himself, and skill te prosper, even when charged with 


| fore him, which he was winding up. 


evil. 

The first interview was characteristic. The Pasha was alone, kneel- 
ing on the corner of a divan with five or six showy Geneva watches be- 
For a few seconds he appeared 


| not to notice our entrance, and when he did so, it was by looking side- 


| 


| ways over a watch, with a smile and a peculiar look, intended to convey 


an idea of extreme shrewdness and cleverness. Among other subjects 
of conversation, were some strong 1epresenations, made through the in- 
terpreter, against a Frenchman in his service, who had cut with a two- 
edged sword, in proclaiming us as spies to the Pasha, while to us he 
had asserted that it was his Excellency’s intention to detain us in An- 
gora, or to bave us waylaid and murdered if we left the city. “He 
has eat his words,” said the Pasha, after reflecting a moment angrily, 
and a short time afterwards the Frenchman was congedied, and left 
for Constantinople. 


@ Izzet Pasha’s characteristics, are considerable powers of observation, 


' 


moderate intellect, great firmness, pride, energy, and resolution, some 


| superstition, but no morality, and hence ambition and want of scruple 
| how he obtains his ends, activity in his enterprises, jealousy of success, 


eons eee 


avarice, but not (for an Eastern) sensuality. As a Mohammedan, he be- 
longs to the old school; that is to say, he not only tolerates dervishes, 
and mad holy men, from policy, but loves them and courts their society, 
and on especial divan days allows them an upper seat. The mullahs, or 
priests, are the only persons who ever experience their master’s bounty. 
To them he is said to give large sums of money. He has his astrono- 
mers, and always puts the most perfect reliance on their predictions of 
prosperous or unlucky days. And, lastly, he eminently hates all Fianks, 
and never could, nor will tolerate Eurepeans, except when he hopes to 
gain something by them, or to make them his tools. I was intimate 
with his chief astronomer. He had two or three astrolabes, with which 
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he could measure to a rough approximation, the altitude of the stars and ; Ibrahim Pasha; Izzet Pasha was to effect a junction with the seraskier, 


celestial bodies. He had aiso an almanack in which the results of the 
conjunctions were regularly unfolded. Thus his belief in astrology was 
not an imposition, but an actual faith in an imaginary science, tradition- 
ary among the Mohammedans. He often, ontue contrary, expressed his 
wonder that Europeans, who are so accurate in astronomical »bse rvations, 
had not enlarged the field of astrology. 

The Pasha’s hrbits were regular. He rose early in the morning, and 
went out to ride or shoot befure breakfast. He sometimes drove a low 
barouche. Fond of ostentation, he would occasionally contrive so that 
we should meet him on parade, and swell his retinue as he m irched be- 
tween two lines of troops. On these occasions, he favore 1 almost every 
soldier with one of his peculiar cat-like looks. He would then walk 
across the parade in conversation. 
with a petition, he received it, but if any one spoke in his presence, he 
would stop short, and turuing round, fix him with a glance for several se- 
conds before he wenton. 

He never gave pipes to Franks, but often invited us to dinner, on 
which occasion he had music afterwards, and was delighted if we were 
pleased with the old Turkish refrain of ‘‘ Welcome, Frank, welcome.” 
On one occasion when baleing out our soup from a general basin, a severe 
and loud shock of an earthquake shook the old wooden and mud palace 
to its foundations. The attendants were astounded, and looked aghast, 
but the Pasha only leered up in his usual manner to see the effect it 
produced upon us. We said nothing, but continued the immersion of 
spoons. At these dinners the only beverage was sherbet or cherry- 


water. Once, after paying him a visit, we went into the apartment of | 


his kaya, or deputy governor. Following us, he threw aside the curtains 
constituting an Oriental doorway, and, after holding them at arm’s- 
length, staring from before a row of guards and attendants, and making a 
tableau of himself for a minute or more, he retired. 

Baron W——, an able officer of the Prussian staff, was sent down, 
when war was about to break out, to organize and remodel the troops 
of the pashalik. This not being at all gratifying to his pride, he refused 
to acknowledge him, but the Baron writing to Stambul, renewed his 
credentials, and obliged him to effect a compromise in his usual way. 
He first of all objected to any alteration in the system of manual Grill, 
and platoon exercise, as the troops had already learnt them from several 
French talimchis, or instructors, attached to the corps d’armée, and he 
said it would throw them back, to have now to learn the Prussian exer- 
cise. Anew and more efficient aystem of military evolutions was then 
proposed, which he promised to think about. He did so next day, when 
out shooting, and coming home in good spirits, sent immediately for 
the Baron. ‘I have thought,” he said, *‘ of a good plan,’ rubbihg his 
hands, and looking more than usally knowing. And he proceeded to 


| 
| 


If any poor person prostrated himself | 


' 


expound a system of tactics, by which he could dove-tail something of 


his own into what had been proposed by the Prussian officer, that he 
might thus be able to say that the Frank was not teaching him, but he 
the Frank. 

He hated Hafiz Pasha as one Turkish pasha can hate another. This 
was first exhibited on the occasion of one of our party, in a very impoli- 
tic manner, shewing him a portrait of the Queen of England, which was 
intended for Hafiz. He could scarcely conceal his anger and spite.— 
“He is a young pasha,” he said, curling his lip in contempt, “ young 
and inexperienced.”* But Hafiz Pasha was the favorite of the then 
Sultan Mahmud, and marched over [zzet’s head, becoming seraskier of 
the army, as Izzet has since overtopped him, by becoming grand vizier. 
The jealousy and hatred of Izzet led in this matter, as will be subse- 
quently seen, to the most disastrous results. 

At Angora, Izzet ruled with the arbitrary sway of a petty tyrant. A 
beautiful summer house, erected on the banks of a river sweeping 
through a ravine almost in the heart of the city, attracted his desires.— 
It belonged to a merchant, who was unscrupulously got rid of, and the 
Pasha entered immediately upon the enjoyment of his new possession. 

In effecting his’ objects Izzet often exhibited no small degree of cun- 
ning. It was his custom to visi> his different governments, and to per- 
sonally examine the accounts, and question the peasants if the exactions 
were severe. This would have been well, if his objects had been to re- 
medy the evil. But it was not so, and was merely a pretext to know 
what to demand of the muterellim and sheik or governor and sub- 
governors. 

A muterellim, who had avoided his demands, by pleading his own 
poverty and that of the treasury, and whom he suspected of secreting 
money, was invited to the bath with him. Setting the example by be- 
ginning to undress, he deceived the governor into preparing himself {gr 
the bath, from which, however, ha retired precipitately, and throwing 
himself upon the governor’s clothes, obtained the girdle which Easterns 
generally wear round the waist, and with it the money he sought. On 
issuing from the bath, the muterellim found himself a beggar. 


Izzet introduced at Angora the almost obsolete practice of spiking, and 
was particularly severe in inflicting this punishment upon the robber 
Kurds, three of whom were once spiked, at the same time, inthe Angora 
market-place. The bodies of several others might be seen occasionally 
on the way side, sustained on a scaffolding by three iron spikes, one 
passing through the head, another through the body, and a third through 
the legs, leaving the arms dangling downwards. 

When the military preparations in the five great pashaliks of Dyar- 
bekr, Sivas, Angora, Koniyeh, and Erzrum, enabled the Osmanli army, 
under Hafiz Pasha, to enter the field against the Syro- Egyptians, under 


and lend his force to assist in ensuring victory to the Sultan. But his 
hatred of his rival was greater than his patriotism, and by various sub- 
terfuges and delays he contrived tosbe no further than Derindeh, on the 
north side of ‘Taurus, when the engagement so fatal to the Osmanli 
power took place at Nizib. Being atthat time ac sompanied by an army 
of upwards of twenty thousand men, his troops would have enabled 
Hafiz to check the successes of his rival. But, in his usual cautious 
manner, Izzet defeated this object by letting it be privately known that 
there were no more rations, and that the army might break up. The 
army did so, accordingly, but not without plundering the treasury, 
while Izzet repairing to Constantinople, reported the affair as an ac- 
cidental disaster, and a revolt on-the part of his forces. 

Shortly after this period, Izzet was appointed, on the occasion of 
the intended attack of the Allies on the Syro-Egyptin power, to the 
post of military chieftain of the Osmandis in that country. The wri- 
ter’s persunal recollections do not accompany him in this campaign. 
But an anecdote is related of Izzet, while there, which bears all the 
characteristics of truth. 

At the siege of Acre, a gallant German colonel was severely struck 
by a stone splintered by a shot, and almost immediately afterwards, 
his arm was broken by another. On the first impulse, he retreated 
from the town with the other fugitives, but was so maltreated by his 
companions that he returned, to give himself up as a prisoner, in 
which design he happily succeeded. It was almost entirely owing to 
this officer’s presence ihat Acre made any defence. Every €are was 
taken of him, and he was put on board a Turkish steamer, to be 
conveyed to Constantinople. This vessel, although belonging to the 
Porte, was commanded by an Englishman, well known and much re- 
spected throughout the Levant. The German officer was so seriously 
injured, that he felt he could not survive the transport. 

The English captain having to touch at Beirout, reported him, when 
there, to Izzet Pasha as unfit for the journey, and begged to be allowed 
to put him ashore. The Pasha at once refused. “Is he not our pri- 
soner?” he said. “ He is,” was the reply; “ but it is not customary to 
treat prisoners with unnecessary cruelty.”’ ‘Is he not our enemy?” 
sternly rejoined the Pasha—‘ Let him die.” The good captain, how- 
ever, persevered, and the German was put ashore, and recovered. 

The same captain brought Izzet to the Dardanelles, and on the pas- 
sage the conversation happening to turn upen the anarchy that would ex- 
ist among the Syrian tribes when the Allies should have withdrawn,— 
‘‘ Ah!” he said, his gray eye twinkling with the thought, and his arm 
waving to and fro, in imitation of a right and left sabre cut, “ they will 
want me there yet. Cut a few hundred throats, and they will soon be 
quiet.” 

Such is the man, once more called from obscurity to rule the desti- 
nies of the Ottoman empire—such the character that philanthropic na- 
tions who, for their own imaginary interests support the falling power 
of Mohammedanism, will have to look to for carrying into effect their 
well-intentioned, but mistaken policy. Ifthe Turks are left to fight 
their own battles, the result will soon be manifest, in the general rise of 
the poor and unsympathized-for Christian races of the European penin- 
sula. Greeks, Bulgarians, Servians, Montenigris, have but one feeling 
common—a detestation of four centuries of Mohammedan misrule and 
despotic thraldom. But other nations will mingle in the conflict. As, 
in the Syrian war, a power able to govern a country may be driven out 
to make way for one incapable of ruling it. Such an assistance, once 
more tendered, may retard fur a time, or another affair of Navarinc may 
accelerate—but neither can prevent the denouement awaiting the grand 
Oriental tragedy; a denouement which, in the existing relations of the 
Christian and Mohammedan world, has been probably long macked out 
by Providence. 

———————__— 


BALLAD. 


BY JAMES STONEHOUSE. 





A maid and her sailor lad stood by the shore, 

To watch at the sunset the fast-ebbing tide ; 
And while the last rays of red glory came o’er, 

’Twas thus that the fond one half weepingly cried— 
Wherever thou rovest, o’er ocean or land, 

If storms be around thee or sunny the sky 
Remember the motto I write on the sand, 

Oh! rather than change, it were better to die. 


From the Ind in the east, and the Isles in the west, 
The sailor lad back to his native vale came; . 
The maiden once more he clasped to his breast, 
And found her in beauty and kindness the same ; 
He kissesher now, and she presses his hand, 
While the tear sparkles bright in her loving blue eye, 
For he hath remembered the words on the sand— 
Oh! rather than change, it were better to die. 
a - 
A Lesson on Humaniry.—Know that the great art to love your 
enemy Consists in never losing sight of man in him. Humanity has 
power over all that is human: the most inhuman still remains man, 





and never can throw off all taste for what becomes a man. 
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THE PURITAN. 


A TALE OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 





BY W. VENVILL. 





The lapse of two centuries and a quarter hath, doubtless, given 


pirth to events of much greater moment and of much more general 


interest, but never in all that period hath there happened a circum- 
stance of wider or more extensive influence, than the first landing of 
the Pilgrims on the ‘‘Forefathers’ Rock” of Plymouth. From a 
mere handful of men, weighed down, for the most part, by sickness, 
resulting from long confinement on shipboard, incumbered with wo- 
men and children, landing in a most-inclement season on 2 most in- 
hospitable shore, we see resulting the peopling and planting of a wide 
tract of wilderness, where up to that time the bear and the wolf 
had held divided dominion with a race of men scarcely less savage 
than they. Exposed to deprivations which, to us, seem scarcely pre- 
ferable to the persecution they had fled from, we see them struggling 


on throughipdifficultics of the most overwhelming character until | 


they become a numerous people, and whilst we are led to marvel at 
the insignificant means by which so mighty an effect is produced, we 
must also wonder at the strength of that faith which thus induced 
them to quit and give up the comforts and conveniences of civilized 
life for conscience sake, and rendered a foreign wilderness where li- 
berty could be enjoyed, preferable to the birth-place where it dwelt 
not. 

But it is not with them as a body we have to do; history has 
done them justice, and so long as the chronicle of their virtues and 
their sufferings shall remain, so long will their memories be held in 
reverence and regard, as their principles have been emulated, by 
each succeeding generation.of their descendants. 


Amongst the one hundred and one souls that formed the living 
freight of the Mayflower, all bent on the desperate adventure of co. | 


lonizing Northern Virginia, as it was then called, were three indivi- 


duals with whom we have to bring the reader more particularly ac- | Ridgdales, by simply stating that after six months imprisonment he 


| was finally liberated, and succeeded in reaching Holland with the 
An ancient man, the dark hair of whose youth Time, with envious | 


hand, had sprinkled with grey ; a youthful one, whose years number- | 


quainted : 


ed, at the most, but four and twenty, and a female some two years 
yoonger. Little fitted they seemed to undorgo the privations and 
hardships necessarily attendant on the formation of a settlement, 
even under the most favorable circumstances ; yet there was a calm 
and settled determination of manners about the elder, and a certain 
youthful energy in the speaking eye of the younger, that seemed to 
fit both well for the company in which they were found, and it might 


-have been well surmised, that amongst others of much greater physi- 


cal capacity, they would not be the first to turn aside from the en. 
counter with difficulties, neither the first to shrink appalled from the 
face of danger. Pale and wan were the features of the female, and 


that had ence been of surpassing loveliness, and days of weary dejec- 
tion had wasted the form that must have once been a model of fe- 
minine grace; yet, withal, there was no outward repining—no peev- 


ish complaint, but a quiet resignation to all things that might befall, | 


seemed her prevailing characteristic. In all that long and weary 


passage, tossed to and fro by storms, cramped into so small a vessel | 
as seemed to woo the presence of those distempers, which but too soon | 


appeared amongst them—when low murmurings of discontent and 
doubt began te make themselves heard, never came word of com- 
plaint from her lips, but passive in suffering, she seemed as well fit- 
ted to endure patiently, as were her companions to resist and over- 
come. 

Master John Ridgdale, or “* Worthy Jéhn Ridgdale,” as inhis later 
days he had been called, was descended from an ancient and respec- 


been the sole remaining branches. Both in the last years of the 16th 





| century, were well provided for; the one by an ample patrimony, 


the other by the favor of a collateral relation ; both had been among 
the first toembrace the reformed doctrines of the Church of England, 
as established under Elizabeth ; and, subsequently, as that church 
was supposed to retain too great a regard for the ceremonials of Ca. 
tholic worship, both had seceded therefrom, and united themselves to 
that sect which sprang up under the ministry of the celebrated John 
Robinson. 

From this period their former easy fortunes forsook them; perse- 
cuted nonconfermists under Elizabeth, and still more so under the 
bigot James, who succeeded her, heavy fines continually lessened 
their little property, and ecclesiastical tyranny had on several occa- 
sions consigned their bodies te the common jail. But it was not in 
the power of the temporal or ecclesiastical authorities to shake their 
creed in that faith which they had embraced, and with all the stern 
unbending obstinacy for which, as a sect, the Puritans were in all 
times remarkable, both brothers continued to suffer unflinchingly 
for conscience sake, until at a more violent season of persecution 
than usual, the whole church came to the resolution of abandoning 
their native land under their pastor and retiring into Holland, where 
they would be permitted, at least, to worship unmolested. 

But here another difficulty presented itself to the harrassed mem- 
bers of the little community; the Ports of the kingdom were closed 
against them, and it became necessary to provide for the transport. 
ing themselves to their purposed abiding place by stealth. 


Accordingly they secretly hired a vessel for that purpose ; but it 


| matters not to our present purpose to relate how they were betrayed 
| into the hands of the searchers, how they were robbed of their mo- 


ney and other articles, and carried back to the town they hafl but 
just before left, nor how after being held up as a scoff fora rude 


| multitude, they were finally consigned to jail. It is sufficient to say 


that there, in the prison of the country, unoffending against any save 


_ a foolish king, whose high prerogative he was said to have infringed, 
| the younger Ridgdale died, leaving to the care of his elder brother 


an infant daughter, then scarcely six years of age. 


We will pass over the next sixteen years of the history of the 


wreck of his property, carrying with kim as his chiefest treasure the 
fasr-haired daughter of his martyr brother, and his own and only son, 
then about eight years of age. 

To those who knew John Ridgdale, it was no matter of surprise 
that he throve well in worldly prosperity in his new home, neither 
that his son and she who was to him as a daughter, grew up worthy 
of the affection he so deeply felt for them. In spite, however, of 


| this affection, the cruel fate of her father sat heavily on the mind 
| of the maiden, and young as she was at the time of the occurrence, 
| the remembrance was ever present and seemed, strangely enough, to 


gather fresh strength with each revolving year. It might have been 
that she was naturally of asad and melancholy disposition ; it might 


fi h q nites : | have been that the more bitter persecution of her sect, which each 
rom thence sadness and dejection rend departed ; it seemed a8 | successive letter from England spoke of as still increasing, con- 
though hours of sorrowful foreboding-had set their seal upon a face, | 


tinued to remind her of the heavy loss she had sustained, or it might 
have been that*in the changing character of the times she foreboded 
future miseries which might reach them even in their quiet houses 
in Holland; but whatever was the reason, she never had known the 
gladsome spirits of girlhood, but had grown from year to year, from 
a child to a woman, scarcely ever indulging in a smile, yet withal 
sheWing so saintly a resignation to whatever might befal, that it 
seemed a pity to wish her other than she was. The most perfect 
outward repose, the most quiet gentleness of manner, had always 


| characterized her, and now—a bride, (for previous to their departure 


from Holland, she had married her cousin, who loved her as his own 
heart) she remained in disposition unchanged, and, save that her 


, former beauty had waned, in all respects unaltered. To the many 


she would have seemed insensible and inanimate, but those who 


wai _ looked deeper into the feelings, a fathomless depth of affection 
table family in Norfolk, of which himself and a younger brother had _ 


would have been betrayed in the swimming of the soft blue eye, 


| when her glance fell upon her husband; when she seemed most 
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insensible to circumstances passing around her, the prayer upon | so firm, yet his mind continued, at least unshaken by suffering, and o 


her trembling lips might well have discovered the direction of 
her thoughts; and both coupled together, would have been con. 
clusive evidence of a heart beating with deep but unobtrusive 
affection, and filled with an ardent and right-minded piety.— 
Such was the character of the little family of whose history we 
are now the first chroniclers ; bound to each other as much by 
the sufferings they had undergone together, as by those they still 
had tolook forward to, as much by the near relationship existing be- 
tween them and the stern, unbending faith they held in common, as 
by the common sacrifices which the profession of that faith rendered 
necessary, each existed but for the happiness of the other, and often 
in the course of that tempestuous passage, when the winds were 
abroad upon the face of the waters, and the waves rushed angrily 
against the sides of the Mayflower, and dashed in white spray over 
her narrow decks, in the darkness of the night were those three ga- 
thered together, and their prayers, as from one heart, and uttered in 
one spirit, arose up towards Him who stayeth the winds in their might, 
and sayeth to the waves be still. 

Atlength the welcome land appeared in sight—welcome in spite of 
its cheerless and desolate appearance, robed as it was in the gloom 
and desolation of winter. Five weeks of wearisome adventure elaps. 
ed before a convenient spo: for the founding of the new colony could 
be found. During this time, the hardships suffered by the exploring 
parties from cold and toil were innumerable, and fifteen of the com- 
pany at different times, were sent back to the ship, overcome by fa- 
tigue and the severities of the weather to which they were exposed. 
But amongst those who continued to face all difficulties with stern 
constancy of purpose, were John Ridgdale and his son Arthur; the 
latter still held his place foremost in the little band to which he was 
attached, and the former, though stripped of the activity of youth, 
with unswerving resolution still held on, strengthening the wavering 
and cheering the despondent ; for every fresh disappointment he drew 
appropriate consolation from the words of that holy book which he 
had made a rule of life, and at the starting up of every fresh obstacle 
he found some word of scriptural encouragement to raise the droop- 
ing hopes of the adventurers. 

At length the long-sought spot was found, and on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1620, the rocky shore of Plymouth received the weary feet of 
the Pilgrims. 

In spite of the unfavorable weather, the driving sleet and drifting 
snow, the male part of the little community went immediately to 


work. A street and house lots were laid out; the tall trees that | them. To execute this dangerous mission Standish chose fourteen 
frowned upon their landing, fell one by one upon the frozen ground, | 


the foundation of a store-house was laid, and the noise of saws, axes | day after the Sabbath, which had been held as a day of solemn fast 


and hammers, floated far away into the land as a foretoken of that 
industry which should in the lapse of a few years, cover it over with 
goodly towns and fertile cornfields. But not until the inhospitable 


7 


the holy Sabbath, in the midst of the little assembly, his voice was 
as fervent and as earnest as ever. 

During the height of the mortality, Anna Ridgdale had been to 
the sick and suffering at once physician, nurse and spiritual director, 
ministering to earthly ailments, and removing spiritual doubts and 
misgivings. By her kind offices disease had been robbed of many @ 
pang, and death of much of its terror. But now, when the spring 
brought new life and hopes to others; when nature had recovered 
from her long trance, and all things gained their wonted vigor, she, 
and only she, seemed to droop; and as one by one those whose lives 
had been spared beneath her care gathered strength, so her own 
seemed to wither and decay. 


Many expeditions were now made along the coast and some dis- 
tance into the interior ; some for the purpose of exploring the country, 
and others, at once to purchase corn and promote a trade with the 
Indians. All these were under the direction of Capt. Miles Standish, 


| who tradition tells us, although a little man was a great warrior, 
' and who on the first organization of government had been chosen 


for the chief military command. In these old John Ridgdale, from 
infirmities produced more by hardship than the increase of years, 
had now become unable to join; but his son, although his thin and 
sallow cheek already told of premature decay, and his strength be- 
came each day less, supported by a spirit that scorned to yield to tke 
pressure of those increasing ailments that were fast hurrying him to 
an early grave, was ever one amongst them, and he seemed deter- 
mined to lay down life itself for the furtherance of that great object 
for which his father and himself had sacrificed all beside. 


Thus passed spring and summer, but with autumn came news to 


, the colony cheerless as the season that was fast approaching. From 
| a friendly Indian, the discontent of the sachem of a near Indian tribe 


was revealed, together with his intention of joining with the Narra- 
gansets, the most powerful nation in that quarter, for the utter extir- 
pation of the colonists. Weak as they were this confederacy seemed 
about to involve them in irretrievable ruin. With sadness and des- 
pordency in their hearts, lessened however by that pious corfilence 
which from experience they had learned to place in one stronger and 
mightier than man, the General Council of Plymouth gathered them- 
selves together, and after much prayer and deliberation it was re- 
solved that Captain Standish should choose a sufficient number of 
men to strike a terror into the hostile Indians, and that if possible he 
should take the offending sachem and bring him to answer before 


men only, and armed each with sword, corslet and musket. On tae 


and humiliation, and the success of the expedition most earnestly en- 


| treated, he departed, and as one of the number aceompanying him 


earth had closed over two of their number—not until sickness had | 


rendered a large proportion of the remainder unfit for further exertion 
was even the store-house erected, and long before the first humble 
dwellings were ready to receive the toil-worn adventurers, at least 
one half of them were rendered unnecessary by the large mortality 
which marked the slow passage of that long and terrible winter. 

But spring came at last—spring with its balmy breath and benign 
influences, and the sufferings of the debilitated few who remained 
alive were at least suspended; the cornfields they had planted looked 
green and promising—the little garden plots already began to pro- 
duce fresh vegetables whereby the scorbutic maladies that afflicted 
them were mitigated; the surrounding Indians, too, by degrees as- 
sumed a more friendly bearing, and in consequenee, a trade for furs 
and a market for wild fowl and venison, was opened within the now 
fortified town. 


Still death had spared the Ridgdales, although the long row of 


earthy mounds just without the town, now covered with the green | 


vesture of spring, lay heavily on what had once been young and ro. 
bust men, and strong and healthy women; the old man’s hair, it is 
true, was more gray, and wrinkles had multiplied on his brow, his 
step was not so steady as before, neither was the grasp of his hand 


went young Arthur Ridgdale. 


At sunrise the little party, under the guidance of a friendly Indian, 
were on their way towards Namasket, an Indian town some few 
miles distant from Corbitant’s willage. Whilst the sun was low, and 
the breeze from the sea could be felt, the march of the men was not 
too fatiguing ; but when leaving the sea shore they became hemmed 
in by woods of tall oak or gloomy fir, or wound through the breeze- 
less and silent valleys, the hot atmosphere, the fierce sunbeams strik- 
ing directly down upon their heads, the weight of their weapons and 
the pressure of their steel corselts became almost too great to be 
borne. Inspired as much by a spirit of emulation amongst them. 
selves, as by the example of their leader, they nevertheless held on, 
although faint with fatigue and tormented with a raging thirst. But 
by noon a halt became absolutely necessary ; Miles Standish him- 
self was exhausted by the rough ways and thorny thickets through 
which they had in many instances to force their way ; and the In- 
dian guide, although unincumbered by clothing, and with no other 
arms to bear than a light bow and a bundle of arrows, lagged with 
weary feet in the rear. Turning aside to the grateful shade which a 
clump of beech trees afforded, each one unloosed the bands of his 
corslet, threw off the heavy sword with-which he was girt, and sat 
himself down to rest ; and when, after regaining breath, a spring of 
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bright clear water was found welling from the roots of an old tree 
nigh at hand, a hearty meal was made, and refreshed and reinvigo- 
rated they pursued their j»urncy towards Namasket. 

Not without many a tuken of the watchful care of a kind Provi- 
dence over them as a colony, was the journey carried through ; even 
within a few miles of their town they had met with the ruins of In. 
dian villages, whose whole population, as they were informed by 
their guide, had but just previous to their landing been carried off by 
a terrible pestilence. As they proceeded, whole rows of huts, whose 
sedge covered roofs had been stripped off by the tempest or had fallen 
into the interier by the decay of the dead branches which had sup- 
ported them, remained the last monument of a people that had once 
been; or if other monuments there were, they could be found only 
in the wide grave yards, strewed with loose bones, where the living 
had dragged themselves to die when none remained to bury them. 
Here and there, what had once been a well cultivated cornfield, was 
overrun with a high growth of rank weeds, which with their gaudy 
blossoms seemed to smile upon the ruin they had produced; a few 
puny stalks of self sown corn mingled amongst them, seemed to 
strive for very life in their midst, kept dewn and overborne like worth 
by the tyranny of arrogance. 

From these frequent mementos, it seems impossible but that the 
progress of the little band through the country was attended with 
thoughts and communings such as these :—Had these desolated vil- 
lages been now peopled as heretofore, had these numerous cornfields 
been now under the culture of the former possessors, what would 
have become of us! Lo! asa bird in the hands of the fowler, such 
should we have been, evenas one given into the hands of his enemy ' 
who knoweth not how to spare! | 

Sunset brought them to Namasket, where, without communica- 
ting their designs to the natives, they remained the night, taking 
care, however, by keeping up a strict watch, to guard against that 
treachery which they had already found to be a prominent trait of 
Indian character, and early on the following morning they again 
proceeded on their way. 

For about three miles from Namasket their route ran along the 
margin of a small brook, when it became necessary to pass over to 
the other side. One by one, those of Corbitant’s Indians who had 
accompanied them thus far, now dropped off; and from this circum. 
stance, coupled with the nature of the ground on the other side of 
the ford, many of the little company became apprehensive of an am- 
buscade ; neither as the event proved was the apprehension ground. 
less. Increased caution was resorted to, but scarcely had the feet of 
the foremost touched the water, than from behind the thickets that 
lined the opposite bank, a smart shower of some twenty or thirty ar- 
rows rang sharply on the iron coats of the Europeans, or whizzed 
harmlessly by, and immediately after, stooping through the high 
grass as they came on, in order to avoid as much as possible the being 
seen, here and there betwixt the bushes the savages were caught sight 
of, running forward with bows full bent and arrows fixed, with the in- 
tention of repeating the assault. But¢he little party of Europeans 
were too quick for them; before the shout which had accompanied 
their missiles had ceased, the report of a dozen muskets awoke the 
echoes of the distant woods. At that terrible sound, which many of 
them had never heard before, the crashing and tearing of the buck- 

shot through the bushes, and the instant curling up of the dense cloud 
of smoke which followed the report, they fled, scattered in every di- 
rection, leaving behind them the body of one who had been shut 


dead on the bank, and another who was found dying in the bushes 
whither he had crawled in his agony. 


In this skirmish young Ridgdale was wounded in the shoulder by 
an arrow, which had glanced from the edge of the corslet and in- 
flicted what appeared to be a wound of little consequence. Without 
waiting longer than to apply a simple pledget of lint, they pushed on 
to the end of their journey with the utmost eagerness, fearful that 
the news of the late encounter would induce the sachem Corbitant 
at once to make his escape , and these fears proved to be well found. 
ed, for although some of his people were found in the village, yet he 
himself was not there. After communicating to one of his principal | 
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men who denied all knowledge of the late ambuscade in the most po. 
sitive terms, the suspicions of the Council of Plymouth, uttering 
some very terrible threats of what they would do should such suspi- 
cions prove correct, and that too in the tone of one confident in the 
means of catrying such threats into execution, Miles Standish re- 
turned to Namasket. 

Here the appearance of the wound in the shoulder of Arthur Ridg. 
dale began to attract attention ; little blood had flown therefrom, but 
the flesh around it had already became discolored, and the shoulder 
had so swollen that the wearing of his steel corslet occasioned him 
infinite anguish. Still, however, he insisted on holding on with the 
rest of the company, nor was it until within five miles of the colony 
on the return that, unable to go further, he uttered 2 heavy groan 
and fell insensible to'the ground. 

There were tears of pity in many a bright eye, and many a rough 
voice trembled with unusal feeling as he was borne on a rough litter 
into the town; the hand of death was upon him, and his wandering 
looks, and flushed and fevered countenance told that his acute suffer- 
ings were drawing to a close. 

Whether the arrow with which he had been wounded was poisoned, 
or whether his long over-tasked frame required much lighter cause 
than ordinary to bring about its dissolution, it seems impossible to 
say; we know that on the next day he died, and even when his 
grave was just dug, before his body had been consigned to the dust 
of a strange soil, she with whom he had lived all his days, the sharer 
of his hopes in boyhood, and the soother of his griefs in more mature 
years—she who had known no other affection, and whose hold on 
life seemed of so frail a nature that she had seemed to live on only 
for him, was now ready to share that last narrow home where joy 
and sorrow, care and hardship are alike unknown, 

The same grave received them; to the long row of green mounds 
which marked the resting places of those who had gone before, 
another mound larger than the rest was added, and beneath it was 
placed all that was mortal of Arthur Ridgdale and she who had been 
his wife. 

From this moment old John Ridgdale sank into an apathy from 
which nothing could arouse him ; those energies which had sustained 
him on all former emergencies seemed buried with his lost children ; 
the struggle with him was over, for the motive was at an end, and it 
seemed his only wish now to lay himself down and die. 

In vain by a hundred little acts of kindness the sympathy of his 
fellow colonists endeavored to draw him from his state of moody 
recollection; the soft voice of woman recalled the image of his lost 
niece, and the kindness of his fellow men reminded him of the af.- 
fection of him who had departed. Vain, too, were the sterner admo. 
nitions of the chief men of the town, who in firmer, but yet kind 
accents spoke of the duty he owed to those amongst whom he had 
cast his lot, and of the resignation due under the dispensation of his 
God; but when they reminded him of his former praiseworthy car. 
riage, his firm constancy, and untiring perseverance, the old man 
looked wonderingly in their faces for some moments, then casting his 
eyes to the ground from whence they had been withdrawn, in a tone 
of voice the mournful expression of which no words can convey, he 
uttered at once the cause of his inordinate grief, and his justification, 
‘‘T have no children, now,” said he, with a melancholy shake of the 
head; ‘I have no children now!” and when, seeing that he refused 
to be comforted, they left him to his grief, he relapsed into his reverie 
of sorrow, and in a few short days a weleome death ended the earth- 
ly career of Tue Puriran. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR oF “ FERRERS.” 











** While o’er the plains and distant wolds 
Isee the pall of darkness flow ; 
And all around, in mighty folds, 
The winding-sheet of new-fallen snow.”’ 
Ann Rapcuirre. 
“Hark! the rushing snow, whose mass, 
Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake!” 


7 
SHELLEY. 


“Don’t go to merket to-day, mother—pray don’t! Look at the 
sky! it’s as black as a coal! and the wind’s enough to blow you off 
the horse—I’m sure there’s a great fall of snow coming. Never mind 
the market. Don’t go, mother !—you’ll be frozen to death. Don’t 
go 9 

These words were addressed, one morning in February, by a girt 
about sixteen years of age to a parent, a widow who rented a small 





* Founded on the accident which happened, in the winter of 1799, to Eliza- 
beth Woodcock. The principal circumstance, marvellous as it may appear, is 
perfectly well authenticated. 
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farm a few miles from Wells, in Somersetshire, and whose means for } 
the subsistence of herself and family were derived chi fiy from the | 
sale of dairy produce atthe market town. Hearing this appeal from 
her daughter, the good woman, who bad wrapped herself up in her 
trave ling dress, and drawn the hood of her warm red cloak over her 
head, seemed irresolate whether to proceed or stay at home. At 
length, however, she said— 


“No, Agnes, | must go. The panniers are packed; old Tartar, 
ready saddied, stands at the door: besides, Sir Richard’s steward 
will be here to-morrow, for the quarter’s rent. You know what he 
said the last time he called. 1 must go, dear Agnes; the steward is 
more to be feared than the weather.” 

The poor girl said no more; but she looked beseechingly into her 
mother’s face, 

It was not alone by Agnes that a dismal apprehension, inéuecd by 
the lowering and menacing state of the sky, was felt. Another of 


the widow's chiidren, a youth, two years younger than his sister, was 


equally anxious. At the moment we have just indicated, he was 
holding Tartar in the yard, ready to assist his mother into the saddle. 
As the house-door stood open, he heard what had passed between 
Agnes and their parent. Casting an eager glance up to the dim and 
leaden sky, and listening to the rush of thi savage wind, his fear be. 


came confirmed; though, after the determination his mother had 
expressed, he did not like to add his dissuasions to those of his sister. | 
The widow came forth. ‘ We have asweary journcy to go to-day, | 


Tartar,” said she, patting the horse’s neck ; “ but you and [ are old 
acq/laintance, and we shail do well enough. Now, Steehen,” she 
added, as she stood on the mounting-block, ‘* sce that his girth is 


right, and the panniers well poised. All safe, eh ? Give me thedriile.” | 


“* Mother,” said the youth, ‘I’m not going to persuade you not 
to go, after what you’ve just said; but 1 don’t like the look of the 
weather, any more than Agnes docs. Let me go with you. Tean 
walk as fast as Tartar, now that he is loaded; and when we come 
back, and have left the goods behind us, he'll carry double weil 
enough. It isn’t easy for one person to manage a horse in a snow. 
drift. Horses are apt to get frightened if they don’t feel the ground 
firm under their feet. If that should be the case, what could you, 
by yourself, do with old Tarta. 7” 

“Thank you, my dear,” replied the widow; “ you are always 
thoughtful for your mother; and Iam not tho less pleased with 
what you have offered, because Ido not accept it. You and Agnes 
reckon too much on the chances of a storm. I have seen many 
worse mornings than this pass off harmlessly enough ;—then you 
can’t be spared from home. Agnes must be busy in the dairy, and 
you will find enough to do about the farm.” 

So saying, Mrs. Thorpe gave the word to Tartar, who trotted off 
slowly and reluctantly, as if he, too, did not relish the freezing air, 
and the unnatural twikight which broodedaround. A few gentle ap- 
plications of his mistress’s whip quickened his pace; and in a min- 
ute or two both horse and rider were lost to the view of Stephen and 
his sister, as they stood at the farm-house gate. The road along 
which Mrs. Thorpe had to pass in her way to Wells was, unfortu- 
nately, a very exposed one; and our good woman felt benumbed by 
an icy blast that drove remorselessly from the north east across the 
country. Still no snow fell; and, pressing her cloak closely about 
her, she rode onwards with a cheerful heart, pleased in the reflec- 
tion that, spite of wind and weather, she had not neglected to exert 
herself for her family. Equally desirous with his mistress to get te 
the end of his journey, old Tartar put hig best foot foremost, and in 
little more than an hour anda half reached Wells. Having seen her 
horse comfortably stalled in the stable of the Angel and Crown, Mrs. 
Thorpe stationed herself, with her farm-house dainties, under the 
market roof. Here she soon found abundant customers; for not only 
was the produce of her dairy in high esteem by the townsfolk, but 


the market on that day afforded little choice; few of the country | 


dealers having been hardy enough to face the biting and threatening 


Weather. Our widow, therefore, disposed of her commodities to the | 


possible advantage; and, with purse well filled and thankful 
he@ft, prepared, about four o’clock in the afternoon, for return home- 
wards. Meanwhile, the state of the atmosphere grew worse and 
worse. A grey and livid mist filled the air, bringing on premature 
darkness. The wan rim bung on every object out of doors; while 
the wind, as if some heavy mass of congealed vapor hovered above, 
and checked the gusts in their free course through the upper sky, 
moaned and shrieked in melancholy clamor. 
“This is a wildkind of evening, Mrs. Thorpe,” said the landlady 
of the Angel and 


be got ready for h ‘““The young ones, when they consider the 


wn, as our widow directed that her horse might 


weather, won’t expect you home to-night: you'd better stay where | 


ou are till morning. It’s a nasty road to your village, and I never | 
y g y y g 


saw so dreary an afternoon. Come into the bar; sit down by the 
fireside, and let me make upa bed for you.”, 


“Thank you,” returned the widow; “ but when I left the farm 
this morning, my children were fearing all manner of things about | 
the weather, and they would be terrified to death should I not return. 


Thank you, for your kindness; but I feel strong, in good spirits, and 
must be with the children to-night.” 
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Bidding farewell to the landlady, she scated herself on Tartar’s 
back and departed on her return to the farm. Mrs. Thorpe had 
scarcely cleared the town before the white shower, which had been 
brecding all day, fell pitilessly; blinding, with its thick and heavy 
flakes, what little light was left. No objeet was visible, except the 
solid spires of the old cathedral, nding in *“*the grim evening 


} ' } sched 

sky,” like a gray and chostly vision; and even these soon vanished, 
- J " . 

be cf 


ming as nething in the dense and snow Jaden air. Should she 
return, and accept the hospitality of the Ange] and Crown? No 
—Iin proportion te the dismal character of the ever r, Was the ne- 

s : P =e ’ till én 
necessity « f quieting, by her presence, her children prenensions. 
‘The good woman, aceordingly, spoke a few words of encouragement 


to old Tartar, and urged him to his best speed. 
. ' — — . ¢ 
Night came on; and the youne watchers in the farm became mor 


and move alarmed for the safety of their parent. Even the little 


ones (for there were two young: r than Stephen and Agnes) begged 
not to be sent to bed till their mother shou!d return home; and so 
they sat, hour after hour, listening to the wild blast, and a!most fear- 
ing to speak, lest each, by communieating to the o her his or her 
fear, should strengthen the already intolerable agony that we ghed 
on all, Often did Stephen go out of doors and gaze into the storm, 
and return to the trembling party with a face that seemed to have 
caug@t its whiteness from the deep snow which burica t] e earth ap 
Ah! poor f:rlorn ones! how can we reveal the perilous sinking of 
your hearts—the torturing images—the mad terrors—the spasms ot 
dread appre hensien you suffered? That your mother had undergone 


some calamity was certain, else she must have reached home hours 


bd 


vo. 

wes Light a lantern, Agnes, while I get my great coat and hat. I 
cannot sit here any longer,” said Stephen. “I will go out, and seek 
my mother.” it 

* How will you be able to walk in the deep snow, dear brother ? 
asked Acnes. ‘“ You can dono good in such a night. Perhaps,” 
continued she, as a sudden thought struck her—‘t perhaps mother is 
staying at Wells, on account of the weather, and we are all alarming 
ourselves without reason.” 

“No, no !” ejaculated the youth. “She would not stay after all 
that passed this morning—I! know her brave heart too well for that ; 
besides, it did not snow at the time she would be starting for home. 
Do not sto» me! she must not perish, while I have strength to try and 
save her.” 

** Get come one, then, to go with you, dear Stephen,” said the girl. 

“‘ Alas, Agnes!” replied her brother, “‘ you forget that it 1s near 
midnight, and that our few neighbors have been some hours a-bed 
and asleep. Give me the lantern !—nothiag‘on earth shall prevent 
my going forth.” 

Though this determination of her brother increased the terror of 
Agnes, she felt that any attempt to dissuade him from so pious an 
errand, would be not only futile as regarded himself, but might look 
like want of affection for her mother. With a heavy sigh, she wrap- 
pep her shawl around Stephen’s throat, kissed him, placed the lantern 
in his hand, and the youth sallied out into the dismal night. About 
the house and in the narrow and enclosed village lane, the snow was 
very deep, though its direct descent was diverted by the fury of tie 
blast, which whirled the flakes into eddies before they touched the 
ground, and rendered the wayfarer’s progress difficult and uncertain. 
Nevertheless, guided by his lantern, Stephen pushed on ; and, gain- 
ing the open road, which was not bounded by hedges, found a firmer 
footing, as the snow had drifted off into the hollows of the’adjacent 
fields and into the ditches at his side. But whither should he direct 
his course? How, in the blackness of the night, rendered tenfold 
more perplexing by the blinding flakes, was he to seck his lost mo- 
ther? Heedless of the difficulties that beset him, he plodded on- 
wards. The ceaseless wind tore up the snow that lay in his path, 
heaping it, here and there, into masses, through which it was fearful. 
ly toilsome and numbing to struggle. His lantern, however, did the 
youth some service; and the thought of his mother nerved him to 
press resolutely on his way. Ever and anon, when the blast was for 
a moment lulled, he shouted in the dreary and savage night-solitude ; 
but no other sound than that of his own voice, except the rush of the 
drifts and the howling gusts, met his ear. . 

Having passed two or three miles in this perilous excursion, he 
reached a more sheltered spot ; this, however, instead of comforting 
him, only increased his difficulty, as the snow had here accumulated 
in so high a mound, as to forbid any further progress. Stephen could 
not choose but halt ; though in so doing he again threw out his 
voice upon the wind, in the trembling hope that his mother might 
hear him. With a steady fixture of his feet, and a firm arm, though 
his heart fainted, ke held his lantern aloft as a signal, poor fellow! 
not thinking that its feeble gleam could net, in so thick an atmos- 
phere, be discerned many paces from where be was stationed. 

As he stood thus, bearing the light over his head, like a statue in 
the snowy waste, he descried, at a short distance from him, a large, 
dark figure looming throngh the obscurity. In another moment, he 
was convinced that the object, though indistinctly seen, was @ horse ; 
which, having gained the more open road, where a better footing was 
afforded, speedily vanished from his sight. This, he felt certain, 
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could be no other than Tartar. 
‘+ Mother ! mother !” shouted he, in a convulsive voice. 
ry 4 . a 99 
—'tis I, Stephen your son. 


‘*« Speak! 
Speak, dear mother ! 

There was no response, though he listened till the muffled sound 
ef the horse’s hoofs died on his ear. 

‘*It must have been Tartar,” said he to himself; ‘‘ and she might 
have been upon his back ; the hood over her ears and eyes would 
have prevented her from either hearing my voice or seeing the light. 
In this blessed hope, I’ll return home.” 

The getting back was, however, more difficult than his onward 
path had been ; forthe fierce wind now blew directly in his face, 
driving the snow flakes against his eyes. J'o increase the desolation 
by which he was surrounded, his light, now low in the socket, was 
extinguished, and all traces of the road were obliterated. Still, keep- 


ing up his presence of mind, and walking with slow and wary paces, | 


he suilered not himself to be bewildered, and at length gained the en- 
closed lane leading te the farm. His knock at the door was quickly 
answered by Agnes, who was sobbing bitterly. 

‘What is the matter ?” gasped he, as he staggered into the house. 
‘‘ [have seen Tartar. Is he come back ?” 

“Yes!” feebly ejaculated Agnes. 

“And mother with him ?” 

‘‘ He came alone!” shrieked the girl, with a look of despaig, 

‘“* Then she has perished!” exclaimed Stephen, falling like one 
dead on the floor. 

We left Mrs. Thorpe plodding homewards, and encouraging her 
horse to be steady in the snow-storm. With great toil and not a few 
mishaps she arrived at a narrow part of the road, not very far from 
the spot which Stephen had reached, and where he had seen Tartar. 
Here the animal, perceiving the formidable obstacle before him, 
backed, and could not be urged on. He grew more and more restive ; 
and the widow fearing, by his skittish movements from side to side, 
that he would lose his footing in one of the ditches that lined the 
road, dismounted, intending to lead him home. ‘Tartar was now, 
however, beyond control. He started violently, and broke from his 
mistress, who, nothing daunted, attempted to regain the bridle.— 


— a ee 





new year’s almanac at Wells, she, with great difficulty, took it from 
her frozen pocket, and found there would be a new moon the next 
day, February the 6th. From this fact she derived great consola. 
tion, though the thought of what her children would suffer on miss- 
ing her, brought with it infinite torment. 

In her snow prison, however, the forlorn creature remained day 
after day, and night after night, perfectly distinguishing the alterna. 
tion of light and darkness, and hearing the bells of her own village, 
about two miles distant, which rang in winter time at eight every 
evening. She could hear, moreover, the sound of carts and wagons 
on the road, the bleating of sheep, and the barking of dogs. One day 


| she listened to a conversation between two gipsies about an ass they 
_ had lost ; ‘but though she tried to attract their notice by her cries, the 


wall of snow stifled her voice, and they passed on. 

‘*T fear,” muttered she to herself, ‘‘I am doomed to die in this 
snow cave. I am already in my grave! Alas! my poor children, 
what will become of you? how will your tender age struggle in this 
hard world ?” 

Feeling that she was approaching her end, her mind took a rapid 
retrespect of her life. She thought of her dead husband, and looked 
mournfully at the wedding-ring given to her on a day of happiness 
and bright anticipation. ‘'This,” said she, ‘ will be buried with 
me; for my hand is so much swollen, that any one who may find my 
body will not be able to get it off, unless—.” And she sickened at 
the thought of mutilation. 

A week had passed since the first day of the widow’s imprisonment, 
during which she had been able just to keep soul and body together 
by eating snow. A thaw now took place; her clothes were wetted 
quite through ; the aperture before mentioned became considerably 
enlarged; and she once more made an effort to release herself. But 
her strength was too much impaired: her feet and legs were no lon. 





Wild as he wis, the beast did not lose his instinct ; he knew thatthe | 


open ground was less encumbered with snow than the hedge-border- 
ed road. Seeing a low gate at hand, he suddenly leaped it, and 
gained the common. Still Mrs. Thorpe retained her self-possession, 
and followed the horse, determined, it possible, to recapture him. In 
this endeavor she lost one of her shoes in the snow, and was so weary 
with the exertions she had already made, that her pursuit of Tartar 
was greatly impeded. Nevertheless, even under those discouraging 
circumstances, she persisted ; and having followed him about half a 
mile, came up with the animal, regained the bridle, and made another 
attempt to lead him home. 

Poor soul! herenergics, untiring as they had been, were now near 
exhaustion. Almost frozen to death by the stern inclemency, cover- 
ed with snow, desperately fatigued, and suffering intolerable pain in 
the foot which was without a shoe, nature gave way, and she was 
unable to proceed. Her fingers, too, were so benumbed that she 
could no longer maintain her grasp of the bridle. Sinking down on 
the ground in this state, “‘ Tartar,” said she, “‘I am too faint to go 
any further; youmust go home without me. Lord have mercy upon 
me! what will become of me?” Having uttered these words, she 
swooned. 

“The ground whereon she sat,” says a writer familiar with the 
locality, ‘‘was upon a level with the common field, close under a 
thicket on the south-west. She well knew its situation, and its dis. 
tance from her own house. Only a small quantity of snow, at the 
time she fainted, had drifted near her; but it accumulated so rapid- 
ly, that she was soon completely hemmed in by Jit. 
snow in which she was enveloped was about six feet in a perpendicu. 
lar direction, and over head between two and three.” 

When the cave had thus formed itself around her, and not till then, 
she recovered from her trance, and became fully aware of the horror 
of her situation. She tried to extricate herself, but her feebleness 


was too extreme to permit any effectual exertion, not to mentionthat | 


her garments were so stiffened by the frost, as to render the least 
movement almost impossible. With rare and more than manly con- 
stancy, she still kept up her heart; and resigning herself to the ne- 
cessity of her situation, sat waiting for the dawn. At sunrise on the 
following morning, the air, diseneumbered of the load that had op- 
pressed it the preceding day, became clear and bright; the wind, 
too, was tired of raving, and all around was serene. Intense cold. 
ness, however, still prevailed; and the snow, to use the great poet’s 
words, was “ baked with frost.” It had hardened itself about her into 
a conical hut; but she was not in darkness; for, as the sunbeams 


grew strong, she observed before her acircular hole in the snow,about | 


two feet in length, and half a foot in diameter, running obliquely up- 
wards. Through this the widow thrust her handkerchief, as a signal 
of distress, hanging it on one of the uppermost twigs of the thicket. 

Not abandoning all hope of deliverance, and trusting yet that she 
should see her children again, she ruminated on the chances of life 
still remaining to her. « Thus busied in thought, it occurred to her 
that a change in the moon was approaching, and having bought th< 


ger obedient to her will, and her garments, saturated with water, 
weighed her down. The frost, too, came on again, and the cave grew 
more rigid after its external surface had been melted. Her last 
chance had arrived, and it was of no avail. Utter despair took pos- 
session of her. She sat with her hands spread over her face, heaving 
deep sighs, and stupified with grief, pain, and exhaustion. Her 


| breathing was short and difficult, approaching dissolution became 


more and more manifest. 

Who shall describe the dismay of the wretched children at the 
farm, as days passed on, and nothing was heard of their mother—no 
tidings even that her body had been found? Stephen, however, had 
not been idle during the week. He explored the road day after day, 


| and, accompanied bya neighbor, searched the huts of some gipsies 
| who had encamped by the road side, and wlrm they suspected had 
| robbed and murdered his mother. No portion of her clothes or other 


property being found among these vagrants, it occurred to Stephen 


' that it would be advisable to leave the road, and examine the open 


The depth of | 


fields; for though he had no longer the slightest hope of finding his 
mother alive, he was anxious that her corpse should not be the prey 
of birds or reptiles. 

On the second Sunday, about half-past twelve at noon, he came 
near the spot where his parent was imbedded: her handkerchief still 
hung on the twigs: his quick eye caught it in an instant: he knew 
it, and perceiving the aperture in the mound, looked in, and saw his 
mother! The pulsation of his heart ceased; but, agitated as he 
was, he could hear her low, faint moaning. Gasping for breath, he 
could just articulate, ‘* Mother, mother, I am here, and will deliver 

you iad 

With desperate hands he tore at the stubborn wall that enclosed 
her whom he sought, and made a breach sufficiently wide for him to 
| enter. 

‘You, Stephen !” ejaculated the widow, as she fainted in her son's 
arms. 


The youth had sufficient presence of mind not to remove her im- 
mediately into the open air: but telling the friend who had accqn- 
panied him to hasten to the village, procure a horse and cart @nd 
some blankets, and return with all possible speed, removed the @ zen 
cloak from his mother’s person, wrapped his own coat and waiscoat 
round her, and pressed her to his warm bosom. And thus they re. 
mained till effectual relief arrived. The sufferer was now enelosed 
in blankets, lifted gently into the cart, and revived with a small 
quantity of brandy. 

‘* T have been a long time in that cave, Stephen,” she said. 

‘* Yes, dear, dear mother,” replied the youth: “ ever since Friday 


night.” 

** Ay,” she rejoined, ‘* Friday week. I hag heard the bells go 
two Sundays for church.” 

‘Do not exert yourself by speaking, mother ; we shall soon be at 
home.” 

Medical aid was immediately procured ; Mrs. Thorpe spoke to the 
surgeon with a voice tolerably strong, though hoarse; her hands and 
| arms Were sodden, and her legs and feet frost-bitten. By judicious 

treatment on the part of the surgeon, and affectionate nursing by her 
| children, the widow, after long confinement to her bed, recovered 
| from her injuries, though one of her feet, from the toes to the middle 
of the instep, was rigid and deformed for the rest of her life. 
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A DAY OF LOU IS XIV. 


[Lovurs LN HIS BEDCHAMBER—ADAPTED FROM LABORDES VERSAILLES. ] 

During the reign of Louis XIV., which embraced the long period of 
seventy-two years, from 1643 to 1715, France was changed from a feu- 
dal monarchy into an absolute one. Under the previous reignelti¢helieu 
had successfully commenced the policy of pier the feudal nobility, 
and thus paved the way for the absolute government of Lewis XIV., un- 
der whom this work was completed. The nobility «were drawn from 
their chateaux to court, employed about the person of the monarc h, and 
rendered dependent on his favor. They soon lost ir former spi irit of 
indeper andence, and, becoming corrupte od b ry pensions: and court favors, 
sank into a state of effeminacy from which they never rose. Their vices, 
follies, and weaknesses hastened the revolution, and at the same time 
disabled them from taking any useful part in that greatmovement, under 
which they were ruthlessly crushed. 

The following account of a day at the court of Louis XIV., taken 
from the memoir-writers of the period, presents a humiliatin: pic ture of 
the French nobility at that time, when the highest object of, their ambi- 
tion was the favor of the sovereign, to obtain which a 2a en 
to perform menial services about his person :— 

Abcut eight o’clock in the morning, while a sefant 
in the king’s apartment, and Louis still slept, the 
gently opened the windows, and removed the c 
left in case of the king requiring refreshment in the | ‘ 
the first valet, who had slept im the same room, and dressed himself 
in the ante-chamber, re-entered, and waited silent and alone, until the 
clock struck the hour at which the king had desired tobe cabeaed, os 
He then approached the king’s be d, saying, “ Sire, “the clock has 
struck,’ and went directly into the ante-chamber to announce th@t his 
majesty was awake. The folding doors were then thrown open, “and 
the Dauphin and his children, Monsieur and the Duke de Chartres, 
were in waiting to wish him “ good morning.”"” The Duke du Maine, 
the Count de Toulouse, the Duke de Beauvilliers, first gentleman of the: 


} 


chamber, the Duke de la Reuc hef foucauld, grand-master of the ward- 


















robe, ‘ Sail followe d by the ft irst valet of the w ardrobe, and other ofh- 
cers bringing in the king's dvesses. The principal physician and sur- 
geon were also admitted. Bor temps, then handi: ¢ a silver-gilt vessel, 
poured on the king’s hands some spirit of wine; the Duke de Beauvil- 
lers presented the holy water, and his majesty made the sign of the 
cross, while the Dauphin and the Duke du Maine, approaching the 
king's bed, asked him how he had slept After he had reevited very 
short gious service, M. de St. Que id before ) seve pe- 
ul the king p 1 out the o | i nded » wea 
Ass s he rose ft n bis 1, th 1) ‘ d B tuvilielrs i t him a 
ng-rown i 1 Quent 1 yy ‘ i tie el e, whi | King 
} Bi emps Xt drew oO 5 cs 3 cings ind 
on lressed, t ter was ag offered to | He now 
\ i the balustrade w n which bed was iced it v his 
! shown in the engraving, as the sce 3 supposed to be within it, 
ng himselt an arm-chair near the fire-place, demanded “ ia 
( itree,”’ wo h tine Dake de b ivillers repeated Ina it ud 
\ , on which L page ot the chamber admitted those who, by right of 
thei e or the king’s faver, were entitled to be present at the * petit 
| .”’ The Ma rebel Duke de Villeroy, the Count de Grammont, the 
M is de Dangeau, M. de Beri: n, the four secretaries, Colin and 
B is, readers ot the « rgins, the Count de Creev, secre- 
t the cabinet. and the Baron de Preteuil, with several kee +s of 
t tre be not on ser ice, ind the ‘pers ¢ f the g id and SLVer pirate, 
w“ e intr nduced. ; 
His Majesty then uné#erwent the operation of shaving, the basin being 
d by Charles de Guisene, Quentin adjusting the shaving-cloth, and 
upplying the soap-brush and razor, an l afterwards a soft sponge lipped 
in spirit of wine, and subse aoe tly in pure water. The king wiped his 
face witha dry napkin, Bontemps holding a looking-glass during the 


whole of these operations. \V hen these were finished, Caillebat, Mar- 
oui’ de la Salle, and Letellier. M urquis de Louvre, master of the ward- 


i 


robd, prepared te attend the King while he dressed, previous to which 
he d@m: ee the “ grand entrées,”’ the admission to which was regard- 


ed as one of the highest court favors. On each individual preserting 


himself in the ante-room, the Sieur de Rassé, one of the ushers of the 
chamber, approached the Duke de Beauvillers, and announced his name 
in a low tone, the duke repeating it to the king, when, if his majesty did 
not make any objection, the introduction took place. Nobles of the 
highest rank, marshals, bishops, governors of provinces, and presidents 
ot the parliament, now entered in succession. At length a gentle knock 
is heard at the door, @md Beauvillers is ready to receive from the groom 
of the chamber the name of the new comer, and to announce it to the 
king ; but the door is opened without ceremony, although it was neither 





a great churchman nor soldier; it was Racine: and soon 2fterwards 
Boileau, Moliére, and Mansard, the architect, are introduced with as lit- 
tle form. 

The king, however, is now engaged in dressing, and the courtiers have 
the gratification of witnessin® this cere mony. The page of the ward- 
robe hands to Gabriel Bachelier his majesty’s stockings and garters, who 
presents them to the king, and Louis puts on the former himself. Afho- 
ther officer hands his “ hentede-< shausse,”” to which silk stockings are 


attached, and a third puts on the king's shoes. Two pages, splendidly 
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Daas remove the habiliments which the kh 
jesty buckles the garters himself. Breakfast is now ready, and Louis 
commands Racine to seat himself at the tab le. Two officers of the gob- 
= bring in the breakfast service. The chief butle r presents to the Duke 

Beauvillers a silver-gilt cup, in which the duke pours out wine and 
water from.two decanters, borne by another officer, rastes the beverage, 
and»after the cup has been rinsed, he presents it to thé img, who drinks. 
The Dauphin then gives his hat and gloves to the fitst gentleman of 
the chamber, takes a napkin, handed to him by another officer, and pre- 
sents it to the King, who wipes his lips. 

After breakfast is finished, Louis takes off his morning gown, and 
= Marquis de la Salle assists the king in taking off his night-vest 
by the left hand; while Bontemps is similarly employed on the right. The 
latter receives from the king his purse, and hands it to Francois de Bel- 
loc, who places it in a cabinet) and remains in charge of it. Bachelier 
brings a shirt, which he has aired, and presents it to the Duke de Bouvil- 
lers, and the Dauphin, again laying aside his hat and gloves, hands it te 
the king. Two officers extend before the king his “robe de chambre,” 
and Bachelier receives the garment which the king has taken off. The 
Marquis de la Salle,assists the king to pull on his long stockings, and the 
Duke de la Rochefoucald helps him on with his under waistcoat. Two 
valets of the » wardrobe then present the king with his waistcoat, 
sword, andthe blue ribbon with the crosses of the Holy Ghost and St. 
Louis’ The Duke dela Rochefoucald buckles on the sword, and the 
Marquis de la Salle assisfs his majesty to put on his coat, and next 

him with a rich lace cravat, which the king ties on bimself.— 
The Marquis next empties the pocket of the dress which had been 
worn bv king on > previous day, 9 which is held by Bachelier, 
receives fem the’Sieur de Saint Michel two handkerchiefs, presented 
1im ona waiters” The king then kneels in the space between the bed 
i the wall, and repeats a prayer, all the cardisals and bishops ap- 


s throws off, and his ma- 
















oaching and joining ina low tone. 
His majesty was now ready to receive such of the foreign ambassa- 
dors as had occasion to wait upon him; end the ambassador of Spain 
was introduced to him by appointment, previous to which a coverlet was 
thrown on the bed, and the curtain drawn in front and at the feet. The 
king took his seat within the balustrade, the Dukes de Beauvillers and 
de la Rochefoueald and the Marquis de la Salle standing near him, and 
the princes of the blood being seated by his side. T1 


introduced, and makes three obeisances, u 


" 





bassador 1s 





rises, and, 
: 


taking off his hat, salutes the ambassador, after which, putting on his 





hat, he resumes his seat. The ambassador, who had by this time com- 


menced his address, put on his hat, on wl the princes dia the same 
At the conclusion of the interview he retires, bowing three times. A 
lieut int-general of one of t » pro sis tr d, for the pur- 

se ol ining the ¢ ths of othce a whi e ne sand piaces 3 
hands within these of the king, haying pr isly given his sword, hat 
ind gloves t ! cer ¢ he ian VW t King was sed 
or took red e, the wr ot | e ‘ t ¢ ‘ e’’ was 
one of the highest spirations ¢ t ruers mo ‘ I epuiol 


veing less forma 





The “ grand entree’ was terminated by the king « mine. ina loud 
voice, *‘ To the council!” on which * imme ueiy pro eeded t nis 
cabinet, where he found many officers in waiting, to whom he gave orders 
for the day. To the B tap of Orleans, first almoner, he said that he 
would go to mass at noon, instead of half-past nine, as he had intended ; 
to the Marquis de Livry, his first maitre-d/hétel, that would dine ir 
his private apartment, and that he would Sgp ‘‘au grand couvert,”’ that 
is, in state; to Bo: temps, ¥ ho handed to lim his watch and re iiquary, 
that he would visit the fives’ court; to the officer of the wardrobe, th t 





he would vo out at two o’ck ck. and would take his mantle ar d muff ; 


then, putting on his ordinary peruque, he took his seat at the upper end 
of a tableycovered with green velvet, the Daup! ind other illustrious 
and distinguished persons taking their seats near him, according to thei 
rank. At the conclusion ef the council, his majesty repaired to the cl upel 
and, in passing, gave the wv atchword of the day to the gendarmes, 


dragoons, and niusqueteers. 

During mass, the king’s m usici ians performed a fine motet, compos: 
by the Abbé Robert. At one c’clock the Marquis de Livry, baton 
hand, announces that dinner is served, when Lot tis, attended constantly 
by a captain of th® guard, repairs to his apertmes t, two attendants pre- 
The Sieur dt 1 Plessis, wl ) 


Meoistened napkin, 





ceding him, carrying a table alre vady set out. 
was in waiting, hands to the Dukg a 
which the Dauphin presents 1@& 
be fore oh: and, and on a sign fro 7 


had aiads his alliay, thed 
muff from the master of th 
is waiting for him in the 
themselves on each side cf 
the fives’ court, where the 
Maine were enjoying this favonl € 
three e’clock he pays a visit to J 
in an arm-chair, near the fire-plac 
piece of tapestry, he every day pa 
‘sionally, to Racine, who came here ' 
‘ Esther’ and ‘ Athalie,’ two of Racin 
ed in this apartment, by the young ladi 
the King’s amusement, who was highly p 


| 
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tertainment. The perfofmance concluded at an early hour, and at ten 

’ . - ‘ 
o'clock Louis took his dé parture, after 1 
sation with madam 


I 





: 
lailuing some time in conver } 


; who had already retired to bed. Th kit f, draw ! 
ad ‘ ' 
. 


ing the bed-curtains, then repaired to the apartmelht in which he was to | 
sup ‘au grand couvert.”’ : { 
The different officers had already made the preparations for this cere- 
mony ; the table had been laid out by a gentleman in Waiting and the 
dishes were brought in according to a ceremoniakpsettled by an ordi- 
nance of the year 1631. Being seated at the tabl a the king requested | 
the Diuptin and princes to take their placesait the other end Lhe | 
Dauphin pre ! ipkin to his ma esty, supper commenct 1, six 
gentiem remaini tanding to wait upon the royal! party. Whenthe | 
king wished to dri the clief butler called out, 9 a loud voice, “a 
boire pour le roi,” on which two of the principal servants under him, 


n obeisance, presented a¢gilvet-gilt cup and two carafes 


everage, when his majesty helped himself, and, after 
another obeisance, the two officers withdrew to the sideboard. Ter- 
took pluce during the repast, and a crowd of 
couruers and persons of distinction were present, who remained stand- 
ing, around the apartment. Al 
le, and his majesty proceeded to, the grat 
whither the courtiers followed him. Here he remained standing for a 
tion ; then, bowing to WHeJadiecs, be 
rejoincd bis family in another apartment : 
ce made for the hing’s retiring. A 
cold coilatien was taken into the apartment where he slept ; the atm- 
place, and the chief barber apranged the 
dressing-table. On entering, the kine found t @.courtieurs # ~: ‘Nassem- 
bled. He gave his hat, gloves, and cane to the Margtis de la Salle, 
who handed them to Saint-Michel, and while he ‘twnfastens his belt in 
front, de la Salle detaches it behind, and Saint-Michel places it, vwaith 
His majesty then says a prayer, A 


havit ae | 


and tasted the 
formances of music 


o1 OCCU ed seats rose on the King 


' } " 
a saioon, 


getiing up trom ta! 


engacea lmconverst 


few minutes, 
Aboat midnight preparations we 
I 


chairewas drawn to thie fire- 











the sword, on the dressing-table. 
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: } 
the wax lights, also 


holds for the™ 


king, and informs him that mass will be said next day at nine v’clock.— 


the almoner, who 





repeats a pra 





The king, returning to his seat, hands his watch and reli juary to a va- 
let-de-chambre, and the Duke de Beauvillers, having asked his majesty 
by whom he wished to be lichted, the Duke de Chartres is distir cuish- 
ed by this mark of royal favor, and takes the wax lighfs into his hands. 
The king then takes off the blue ribbon, which de la Salle receives 


well as the king's cravat and waistcoat, and his majesty sitting down, 


>» as 


ist i 
Bontemps and Bachelier take off his garters, arid two valets each draw 
off one of the king’s shoes and stocki 
an arm-chair near the ked. 





s, Which Saint-Michel places on 
Two pages present the king with his slip- 
pers, and the Dauphin his “ chemise de nuit,” which had been aired by 
a valet of the ward-robe, and his majesty rises to put on his robe de 
chambre, at the same timé bowing to the courtiers, who take this as 
the signal for withdrawing. Bontemps takes the candlestick from the 
Duke de Chartres and gives it to one of the nobles who had solicited 
the honor of holding it, and the groom of the chamber cries out, “ Al- 


ons, messieurs, passez.’’ The “ grand coucher” is finished, and only 
the princes and others who had beey present at the “ petit lever” re. 
main. 

trade, and Quentin combs and arranges his h 
looking-glass and a light. 


The king now seats himself on a folding seat, near the balus- 


ir, while two valets holda 
The Duke de Ja Rochefoucauld presents the 
king with bis vightcap and two handkerchiefs, and the Duk 

villers hands to the Dauphin a.napkin, which the latter is to present to 
the king. All the attendants are now dismissed, the physician alone re- 
maining, and, after he witfraws, the bed is aired, and the king is lefi 
to enjoy, if he can, the repose which such irksome ceremonies must 
have made needful. Bontemps draws the curtains, secures the doors 
and then Jays down on a bed prepared for him inthe same chamber, 

Such was a day of Louis XLV. at Versailles! 





ce de Beau- 


——— 


From Power's New Hampshire. 
AN ADVENTUROUS VISIT. 


When Capt. Peter Powers and Anna, his wife, first pitched their tent 
in Hollis, 1731, which was a little north-west of the present meeting- 
house, the traces of which are still visible, their nearest neighbor lived 
in the south-eastern part of Dunstable, N. H., a distaneé, probably, at 
this time, of ten miles, and could not be made at that period at a less 
traveling distancesthiain EWelve hey had no road but a single 
track, and spotted trees for the 

‘Dis journey could not be. 
hua, which was done 


a 






season without fording 
e 


"small island, visible 
oe ag you now pass the br Zo n Hollis, N. H., to 












leOnly when the streams 
ers made their visits but sel- 
kis ‘to be absent front their habitation during 
ae then the parents of two children, whom they were 
at home, in @ cabin surrounded with Indians. In- 
Save their children amd perform this route 





S$ Morning, in the month of August, 
venient to visit her neighbor, and 
Varraganset, a faithful and tried com- 
yas soon forded, and the whole distance 
The interview was such as cha- 


racterized the first settlers in this new country, where warmth of affec- 
tion more than supplied the place of a thousand ceremonies, and a sense 
of de per dence pron | ted to tl 
‘ 


dis¢ harge of kinder offices than mere re- 
finement would recognize a oblicatory on her. 


The hours passed swifily a ay—they lived fast—they ate, *y 
drank, they tallied much, and blessed God and their king. Nor did a 


single cccurrence tend to interrupt their festivity until about three past 
meridian, when all were suddenly aroused ty a dist .. @ oh heavy, 
discharge Gt heaven's artiller: All rushed to the door to witness the 
aspect of the elements, when, lo! it was most threatening and a pal- 

y! “Nature ait ayound slept or seemed to be awed into a deathlike 
silence. ‘Nota@d@@f moved, but when the foundations of the earth re- 
sponded ta the voite of hea Already, from north to seuth, the 


wn horizon was mantled in black, and the ea‘ hes 
moved forward as abovwtly and sublim 
to deride all resistance ! Not until th 
possess the breastef Anna for the object 
had left in tliat done dear c ry distraction, she 
demanded that Narra: anset should be pannelled, for she must return to 
her family shat atiernoon, whatever might be th 


whole west tempest 
vy as though conscious ol its powel! 
concer! 


3s moment did anxious 


s of her atiections, whom she 


1 
dad of moment 


self. Sh@ amd rather brave the tempest returning, than endure her 
forebodimg@iwath herjslieliered friends. But a sudden change in th 
elements did more t® dissuade r from so rash ar tempt than the 


entreaties and expostulatio: of her friends. Krom az apparent caim, 
nature, now awoke au seemed to be rushing into ruin. As though the 
> OE ee 3 ¢ _ . 

nonin called unto the*’scuth, and the west unto the east, the four winds 


eame ontothe conifict. ther in an- 
gry velocity, and-ill seemed to be pr 
each other. The tempest 
jacent COUMPPY, In an unpar illeled torrent. Nothing was heard 
crack or roll of thu de yr. a id the ron of vw neds a d wat _: 


seen but lightning ! 


as were gi ven hither and tl 
ypelled in airec ions 


oon burst upon them, and on the ¥ 
} 


successive blaze of 
‘ Intonuere poli et crebris micat ignibus wether.’ 


The said Anna lived until rising somewhat of ninety years, a d cou'd 


remember distinctly more than eighty years; but, in all this time, she 
never witnessed such a scene, nor could she relate any thing which seem- 
ed toraise such sublimity of feeling in her mind as this. 

Che tempest lay upon them with unabated force several hours, nor 
did it appear to sp nd itself until the sun was just sinking below the ho- 


rizon, when it broke in upon drowned nature in all its smiles, and re- 
the east, 
for Anna to renew her re- 


flected its golden beams upon the black cloud at 


enchanting manner. This was the moment 
solve of returning to her family that night; and, contrary to all reason- 
She mot 


ing and persuasions, she instantly put it in execution. nted her 


horse, and bidding adieu to her friends, she entered the twelve-mile forest 
just as the sun took his leave « f her. and 

and the extraordinary instinct of her beast, as well as 
her experience in the way and at But in regard to the for- 
1er, she was wholly disappointed. 


She calculat d upon a serene 
star-light evening, 
the fe rds. 
The wind svon shifted, a 


1 + ‘ 


rain recommenced as the night set in, 


? id rolled 
the same cloud back again: the j 
and the wind ceased. 


At that season of the year, the time of twilight was short; the earth 
being warm and moistened, evaporation was rapid, and a dense for arose, 
arrived at the fords, 
Her only guide now was her faithful 
' She, how- 


‘I 


which soon obstructed vision, and, long ere she she 


was enveloped in total darkness 

Narraganset, and the beasts of the forest her companions. 

} ‘ j She entered into conversa- 
} 


, 
ever, made the best of her circumstances. 


| tion with her mare, as was her custom when riding alone ; and when her 
| beast stopped suddenly and head, and snorted at some 
wild animal crossing her track, as was supposed, Anna would exhort her 


to possess courage, assuring her, “that nothing could harm her, for the 


LOSsSs* d up her 


‘6 
| beasts were mere cowards in the presence of a brave horse,”’ &e. 
After this manner, the long way to the fords was pa ased over in Egyp- 
| tian darkness; nor had the thought once occurred to Anna that so con- 
siderable a river as now rolled before her wou!d be materially affected by 
| a thunder storm of a few hours whereas, so great was the fall of water 
| in this time, that the river, although wide at this place, was baukefull, 
| and swept on with great rapidity. Nor could the rushing of the waters 
be heard by reason of the rain still pouring upon the forest around her. 
She therefore determined to give the rein to her experienced beast, be- 
lieving that she would keep the ford, and land her on the opposite shore 
atthe proper place. The horse entered the stream as soon as at the 
bank, and in a moment lost her foot-hold on terra-firma. Such, however, 
was Anna’s presence of mind, that she made no exertion to rein her 
beast, but endeavored simply to retain her seat, which was now under 
water, while the waves beatagaint her waist. 


The faithful animal made for the opposite shore; but so strong was 
the current. that she was either carried below the ford, or, in her exer- 
tions to resist it, she overacted and went above it, where, at one sweep 
of her forefeet, she struck upon a rock in the bed of the river, which 
suddenly raised her somewhat from the water forward; but as soon 
: This 
plunge was so deep that Anna was borne from her pannel by the gra- 
vity of the water; but pitching forward,*she seized Narraganset’s mane 
as she rose, nor did she quit her grasp, until they were both safely land- 
ef on the happy shore! Adjusting her clothes, she remounted, and 
soon found that her beast was in her accustomed track, and, in little 
more than one hour, she alighted at the door of her peaceful cabin, 


* 


} 
| 


plunged again, for the rock was cleared the second sweep. 
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where, by ieee well-known sigaal,* she broke the slumber of her hus- | 
band and babes, and on entering ae in no purer gratitude or 
greater joy than they experienced in bearing, the result of that ad- 
venturous night. 





Captain Powers and wife agreed on a peculiar rap, Which served asa kind 
of counters gn to inform the one within that the 
idmission. This was necessary to prevent the intrusion 


often rap at different hours of the might. 


’ 


other had arrived and desired 
of Indians, who would } 


THE TEA ROSE 


BY MRS. H. E. BEECHER STOWE. 
rams. |] . 

There it stood, in its little green vase, on a lighteebony stand, in the 
vindow of the drawing-room. The rich satin curtaimswith their costly 
fringes swept down on either side of it, and around gt glittered every 
rare and fanciful trifle which wealth can offer to luxury, and yet that 
simple rose was the fairest of them all. So pure it loéked—its white 
leaves just touched with that delicious creamy tint, peculiar to its Kind, | 
ts cup so full, so perfect, its head bending as if Geowere Sinking and 
nelting away in its own richness—oh, when did mam ever make any- 
thing like the living perfect flower ! ; 

But the sunlight that streamed through the window pevealed some- 
thing fairer than the rose. Reclined on an ottoman, in @ deep recess, 
ana intently engaged with a book, lay what seemed the hWing COwnter- 
part of that s@ lovely Mower. ‘That cheek so pale, so spiritual; the face 











so full of high thought, the fair forehead, th long, downcast lashes, 





ind the expression of the beautiful mouth, so sorrowful yet so subdued 
unl sweet—it seemed like the picture ot a drea . 
‘ Florence '—Florence *” echoed a m y and musical voice in a 
sweet impatient tone. Turn vi head, 1 - and you will see a 
lark and sparkling maiden, the ¥ ry model of some little wilful elf, 
wrn of mischief and motien, with a dancing eve, a foot that searcels 
scemed to touch the carpet, acd a smile se multiplied by dimples, that it 
seemed like a th wenand smiles at once. “Come Florence, I say.” said 
he hitth fairy, ‘ * put down th it wise, ot 1, « x llent volume, a 1 talk 
with a poor little mortal—com *, descend from vout cloud, my dear.’ 
The fair apparition thus adjured, obeyed, a looki up, revealed 
es you expected 1 oO sce ber ith » ove aeep, Pa ti 
is a strain of sad m 
I say, cousin,” said the ‘ othe, ladve,’ “I’ve been thinking what 
you are to do with your pet rose, when you go to New York—as to out 
great isternation you are going to do; you know it would be a sad 
pity to he ive it with uch a scatte! brain as ] u | do love flow: rs, 
that’s a fact; that is, Llike a regular bo iquet, cut off and tied up to 
carry to a party; but as to all this tending and fussing that is necessary 
to keep them growing, I've no gifts in that line.’ ; 
“* Make yourself quite easy as eto that, Kate,”’ said Florence, with a 
smile. ‘ ive no intentior 1 of calling upon vour talents; I have an asy- 


lum for my favorite.” 
; Mrs. Marshall I 
, 

presume has been $] jeaking to you; she was here veste rday, and | was 
very pathetic upon t] 1e sul ject, telling her the loss your favorite would 
sustain, and so forth, and she said how deli 


“Oh! then you know just what I was going to say 


hited she should be to have 
buds. ] 


wid her L knew you would like it, of ali things, to give itto her: vou 


t in her green-house, it is.in such a fine state now, so full ef 
were alw: iys 50 fon d of Mrs. M irshall, vou knov 
“Nay, Kat i raged hy 
Who can ‘ be to? you have so few intimates here.”’ 

‘Oh, only one ofgmy odd fancies.”’ 

** But do tell me, ¥. “nce.” 

‘Well, cousin, you know the little pale girl to whom we give sewing.” 

‘What, little Mary Stephens? low absurd! This is just of a 
piece, Florence, with your other mothe rly, old-maidish w ay ponieeidien 
lolis for poor children, making c aps, and knitting socks for all the little 
dirty babies in the region round about. I de believe that you have made 
more calls in those two vile, ill-smelling alleys back of our house than 
ever you have in Chestnut street, though you ie every body has been 
half dy’ ing to see you; and now, to crown all, you must give this choice 
little bijou to a sempatress girl, when one of your most intimate friends, 
in your own class, would value it so highly. What in the world can 

eople i in their circumstances want of flowers ?”’ 

‘Just the same that I do,” replied Flovence, calmly. ‘Have you 
never noticed that the little girl never comes here without leoking wist- 
fully at the opening buds? ar 1d don’t you remember the morning when 
she asked me so prettily if < would let her mother come and see it, she 
was so fond of flowers?” 

“But, Florence, only think of this rare flower standing on a table 
with ham, eggs, cheese, and flour, and stifled in the close little room 
where Mrs. Stephens and her daughter manage to wash, iron, cook, and 
nebody knows what besides. 

“Well, Kate, and if I were obliged to live in one coarse room, and 
wash, iron, and cock, as you say—if I had to spend every moment of my 
me in hard toil, with no prospect from my window but a brick side- 


Um sorry, but I have otherwise e1 
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walk, or a dirty lane, such a flower as this would be untold happiness to 


me. 
time to be 





‘‘Pshaw, Florence—all sentiment; poor per yp! 
sentimental: besides, E don’t think it will grow with them—it is a green 
lelicate livi 


“Oh. as to that, a flower never inquires whether lis owner be rich or 


house flower, and used to ¢ 


. " ’ . l . ‘ 2 © . Se 
poor, a id Mrs. otep ens, Whatever eise she Has not, has sunshine of as 
good : a qua lity as that that streams through our window. The be vutiful 
things that God makes are the gift of all alike. You will see that my 
little rose will be as well and merry in Mrs. Stephens’s room as ia 

? 
ours. 

“Well, after all, how odd! When one gives to poor people one 
wants to give them something useful—a bushel of potatoes or a ham, tor 
exa' nype tie 

“Why, certainly, potatoes and ham must be had: but, having minister- 


ed to the first a most craving wants, why not add any little pleasures 
or eratifications that we may have it in our power to give. I know that 
there are many of the poor who have fine feeling and a keen sense of the 
beautiful. which rusts out and dies because th -y are too hard pressed to 
procure it one gratification. Poor Mrs. St : L know 
she would enjoy birds, and flowers, and music as much as I do. I have 
seen her eye kindle as she has looked on ph » things in drawing- 
room, aud yet not one beautiful thing can she command. From neces- 
sity, her roomy her clothing, all that she has, must be coarse and plain. 
You should have seen the almost ray pture that she and Mary felt when I 
offered them my rose.’ ’ : 
tims: Dear me, all this may be true, but I never thought of it before.— 
I thever thought that these hard- working people had any idea of 
taste !”’ 
& Then why dovou see so often the geranium or rose carefully nursed 
im an o!d cracked te a-pot inthe poorest room, or the morning glories 
plant: d in a box, and made to twine around the w indow Do not all 
human heart yearns afte the beautiful? You re 


ephens, tor example 


these show how every 


member how M ry our W ashe rwoman s itu up a whole night after a hard 





dav’s work, that she might make her first y a pretty little dress to be 
baptized in.” 
Yes. l remember,’and how I laughed at you for making such a tasty 
tle cap for it.” ‘ 
Well, Katy, I think that the look of perfect delight and satisfaction 
Ww th which the poo cirl recarded her | aby n its new dress and cap, 
was something quite worth creating : I do believe she could not have 
thanked me mot >. if I had sent her a barrel of flour.” 
‘Well, ] never before thought of giving to the poor az ything but what 
thev ¥ ill ded nd I } » always been willing » do that when I 
could without going fat out "of my way.” 


t 
‘ Well. causin, if our Heavenly Father gave to us as we often give, 
we should have only coarse shapel 33 pil s of | rovision, lying about the 
world, instead of all the beautiful variety of trees, fruits and flowers 


which now delight us 


‘« Well, well, cousin, | suppose you are right, but pray have mercy om 
poor head ; it is too small to hold so many new ideas at once: even 

rr aie 
9 on your own way :” and the little lady practising a waltzing 





step before the glass w ith great satisfaction. 


PART IL. 


Tt was a very small room, and lighted by only one window, There 
vas no carpet on the floor ; there was a clean but coarse ly covered bed 
in one corner ; ac pupboard with a few plate’ an d dishes in the other % 
a chest of drawers ; and before the window stood a small cherry stand, 
quite new, and indeed the only article in the room that seemed sa. “A 
pe ale sickly looking woman of about forty was ‘leaning back in her rock 
ing chair, her eyes closed, and her lips compre sssed as if in pain. She 
rocked backward and forward a few moments, pressed her hand hard 

\ upon her eyes, and then languidly resumed the fine stitching on which 
she had been busy since morning. The door opened, and a slender lit- 

| tle girl of about twelve years of age entered, her large blue eyes dilated, 
and absolutely radiant with delight, as she held up the small vase with 
the rose-tree in it. 

** Oh, see ! mother, see! there’s one in full bloom, and two more 

half out, beautiful buds!” 

The poor woman’s face brightened, as she looked first on the rose, 
and then on her sickly girl, on whose face she had not seen so bright a 
color for months. 

“« God bless her !”’ said she, in 
| Miss Florence! I knew yo 
| your headache better to see thi 

ful at the gardeners’ stands i 
| handsomer than any of theirs. 
much to us as our whole littleggan 
buds there are on it, just COUREy 

; : sh ictes 

shall we put it!” and Mary sky 

sure first in one position, and t 
| effect, till her mether gently re 

| preserve its beauty without sunlight. - 

“Oh yes, truly!’ said Mary; “well, i 

| new stand. How glad I am that we have sud new stand 

for it, it will look so much better.” And M } aid down her 

work and folded a piece of newspaper on which the treasure was duly 


deposi ed. 
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‘‘ There,” said Mary, W itching the arrangement eagerly, “‘that wil 
do; no, though it does not show both the buds—turn it farther round—a 
little more—there, it’s right;’’ and Mary walked round the room to view 
the rose in varions positions, iter wile she insisted that her mother 
should go round with her to the outside to see how it looked there.— 
“« How kind it was in Miss Florence to t : of giving this to us,”’ said 
Mary; ‘though she has done so much for us, and given us so many 
things. yet this present see ms the hest « f all, because it seemed as if she } 
thought of us, and Knew st now we tel and so tew do that. 


P Ye , ll des *: 


i said Mrs. Stephens, sighi 
ae * wv 1 1 . 7: 1 . . 9°. .9 t 
: & Whata bright afte: on that smail {t made in that little room. How 
' . . ° . ‘ " . . . 
ts ' much faster Marv’s tongue and fingers flew the livelong day, and Mrs. Ste- 
j phens, in the } ip} iness of her child, almost forgot that she had a he id- 
ache, and thought as she sipped her evening cup of tea, that she felt 
: I 
“i stronger than she h id done for some time. 


That rose! sweet influence died not with that first d iV. Through 
winter that followed, the watching, tending and che 
rishing of wwer, awakened a thousand pleasant trains of thought 
that beguiled the sameness and weariness of their life. Ev 


fair growing thing put forth some fresh beauty 3a bud—a | 


all the long cold 


that fl 


> 


spat la ASS Ae 


ery day the 
eat—or anew 
As it stood in 
the window, the passer by would sometimes stop and gaze, attracted by 
its beauty, and then how proud and happy was Mary, mor did even the 
serious and care-worn widow, notice with indifference When she saw the 
eye ofa chance visitor rest admiringly on their favorite. 

But little did Florence know when she gave that gift, that there was 
twined around it an invisible thread, that reached far as brightly into the 
web of her destiny. 

One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall, graceful young man called 
at the lowly room to receive and pay for some linen which the widow 
had been making up. He was a wayfarer and stranger in the place, r& 
commended threugh the charity of some of Mrs. Stephens’s patrons.— 
His eye, as he was going out, rested admirin 
ped and Jooked earnestly at it. 

“Tt was given to us,” 


shoot, constantly excited fresh delight in its possessors. 


1 
gly 


upon the rose; he stop- 


said the little Mary, quickly, “by a young 
lady as sweet and beautiful as that is.” : > : 

‘“‘ Ah!” said the stranger, turning and fixing upon her a pair of very 
bright eyes, pleased and rather struck with the simplicity of the com- 
munication, *‘ and how came she to give it to you, my little girl ?” 

“Oh, because we are poor, and mother is sick, and we never can 
have anything pretty. We used to have a garden once, and we loved 
flowers so much, and Miss Florence found all this out, and so she gave 
us this.” 

“ Florence !’’ echoed the stranger. 

“Yes, Miss Florence |’Estrange, a beautiful young lady,—they sav 
she was from foreign parts, though she speaks English just like any other 
lady, only sweeter.” ; 


‘ 


‘Ts she here now? he in this city?” said the gentleman eagerly. 

‘No, she left some months ago,” said the widow; but noticing the 
sudden shade of disappointment on his face, she added, ‘ but you can 
find all about her by inquiring at her aunt, Mrs. Carlisle’s, No. 10—— 
street.”’ 

As the result of this, Florence received from the office in the next 
mail, a letter, in a handwriting that made her tremble. During the 
many early years of her life spent in France, she had well learned that 
writing 


iss 


had loved as a woman like her loves, only once: but there 
had been obstacles of parents and friends, separation, and long suspense, 
till at length, for many bitter years, she had believed that the relenuess 
sea had closed for ever over that hand and heart; and it was this belief 
that had touched, with such sweet calm sorrow. every line in her lovely 
face. But this letter told her that he was living, that he had traced ker, 
even as a hidden streamlet may be traced, by the freshness, the greenness 
of heart, which her deeds of kindness had left wherever she had passed. 
And thus much said, do our fair readers need any help in finishing this 
stsry for themselves? Of course not. ? ; 
$$ 
Retics of SHAKSPEARE.—Opposite to the Town Hall Stratford-on- 
Avon, is a house, occupied by a Mr. Reason, who has a sign in front of 
it, announcing that therein is kept a collection of articles which were in 
the house where the poet was born, and remained there till Mary Hom- 
by, the mother of the present Mrs. Reason, was obliged to leave it, on 
account of the proprietor raising the rent so much in consequence 
ef the numorous visits to it. She at first gave ten, then twenty, then 
~ forty pounds a yeat'for it; but the’tide of visitors increasing, the de- 
bs ee »mmand of the landlord still rose with it, till either the’ man outvalued the 
—— me, or the patience of Mary Homi ve away. She gave notice 
Toebat the house, and another person mmediately took it. A violent 
- feud arose between the out- “and the in-coming exhibitor. Mary 
S DY, of course, stripped the heel Mes article that had been 
masShakspeare’s. But she did not stop there. She deliberately 
is, as will appear probable, rather hastily) took a brush and 
ewash, and washed over all the millions of inseribed names 
visitors on the walls? At one fell swoop out went the inlus- 
trious signatures of kings, queens, princes, princesses, ambassadors, 
ambassadresges, lords, ladies, knights, poets, philosophers, statesmen, 
tragedians, comedians, bishops, lord chancellors, lord chief justices, 
privy conncill@rs, senators, and famous orators—all the sweet tribe of 
duchesses, countégses, baronesses, honorables, and dishonorables—out 
went they altogether, with as little remorse as if death himself had been 
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‘ 


wiciding the besom of destruction, instead of Mary Homt y her whi 





‘ tewash 
ish! Mary Homby, having executed this sublime extinction of so 2. 
. ry. ‘ +29 . - 3 & 
many dignities, marched out with a lofty sense of the vacuum she left ; 


behind, carrvine away with herthe albums intothe bargain. The new 


tenant, on entering, was struck with a speechless consternation! In 
‘‘ the immertal bard’s’”? own words, all the precious relies had 

Vanish’d like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

And left not a wreck behind. 
Nothing’at all but four bare walls! What was to bedone? It was still ~ 
Shakspeare’s birth-place—but it was a very naked one indeed: i t! e 
imposing reli¢® were gone, and a rival shop was set up with them She 
looked upon herself as swindled. She had a higher rent to pay, with a 


‘ord 


The landlord becan to bluster 
and 
He 
then claimed the albums, and commenced proceedings to recover them, 
but with no better su@eess. Money was then offered for them, but could 


1 


hem 3 so it was absolutely necessary to commence anew, with 





diminished stock, and a formidable rival, and she ac ingly 
loud clamor in the’ears of the landlord. 

with Mary Homby, and claimed the goods as heir-looms—as pa 
parcel of the property ; but the lawyers told him a different story 


not buy t 


blank walls and blank books. It was a melancholy coming down. 
ms ae But, althengh the ravages of this modern Goth and Vandal, 
Mary Homby, could not be entirely repaired, they might be in some de- 


| cree, mitigated, aud ag the disconselate successor ruminated on the means 
—lo! a most happy and inspired idea occurred to her. Mary Homby 
had been in apassion, and perhaps she had forgotten to put any size into her 
whitewash. A dry brn-h was instantly applied to the wall—the hope at 
Once becémea certainty. Mary Homby had omitted the size 
gentle and continued friction of the brush, the millions of pene illed names 
once more appeared in all their original « learness ! The abstracted re- 
lics were at once pronounced—humbug : new albums were opened ; and 
the Shakspeare show-room was restored to its ancient valfe. In fact, 
this house, which was some years ago purchased of John Shakspeare’s 
descendants, the Harts, with other property, for £250, is now said to be 
worth £2000.—Howitt’s Visit to Remarkable Places. 


‘ 


and by 





| 





From Blackwood’s Magazine 
SAMUEL HOGGINBUCK. 
CHAPTER I. 


Samuel Hogginbuck, at eight-and-twenty, was the pride and ornament 
of the northern road. He had a spanking mare and a green gis, and sat 
with a cigar in his mouth, and his grey hat stuck knowingly on one side 
of his head, the whip skilfully poised across his mare’s flank, and his 
feet stretched out till they touched the inside of the splash-board. It 
was impossible for any person to look more completely genteel He 
himself constantly expressed his internal conviction that he was a kiddy- 
swell. and repeated this opinion so often, and backed it with so many 


It 


oaths, that, by universal consent, it was the name he was known by. 
was a beautiful sight to see the kiddy-swell trotting along the road a 
bright day of June. He seemed to have a sacred consciousness that he 
had a character to support, and in the loreliest places was as erect and 
as punctilious in the set of his hat, and arrangement of his legs, as in the 
midst of Fleet street. The mile-stones must 
seeing so well dressed a man apparently as anxious for their approba- 
tion as if they had each been a young lady with a fortune of five thousand 
pounds; only mile-stones are exceedingly unlike young ladies, whether 
with five thousand pounds or not, for they are very unimpressible, and, 
accordingly, they cared not a sixpence for all the airs and graces, the 
fine clothes and graceful attitudes, of the kiddy-swell. He was, indeed; 
avery handsome fellow. A large nose, which had at one time, appa- 
rently, determined to be an aquiline, but had altered its mind, and rolled 
itself round and round till it was difficult to discover to what order of 


on 


have been astonished at 


figures it belonged, was, as in duty bound, the pringgpal feature of his 
face. When you met him fuil in front, the nose a Meed no particular 
appearance, but was lost in the umbrageous fore8ts that extended their 
depth of shade upon either cheek. It was only when you got a glimpse 
| of his profile, that you were aware of the peculiar rotundity of the fea- 
| ture. And the kiddy-swell took an amazing pride in displaying it to the 
* best advantage. This desire was perhaps the cause of a peculiar habit 
| he had of turning only one side of his face towards anylone he conversed 
with; the reason he assigned for it was, that be was a little deaf of one 
ear; but it was unanimously agreed by all his friends, that the excuse 
about the hearing was a regular sham, for that Mr. Samuel Hugginbuck 
| heard as well as his neighbors, except when he was not in the humor to 
| hear. His whiskers, after extending to the root of the nose, and pro- 
jecting a vast expanse of hair under his chin, were continued in a modi- 
fied form across his upper lip by a helt of mustache. A smaller clump 
also showed to great advantage in the hollow above his chin; so that it 
was evident to the most cursory observer that he had deeply studied the 
art of ornamental planting. His neck belonged to that order of mascu- 
| line beauty called the bull; it was very thick, and rose from prodigious 
shoulders, and a chest to whose naturally enormous dimensions he thought 
it necessary to add, by stuffing his double-breasted coat with two or three 
| handkerchiefs, leaving only a small portion of one ef them, generally a 

red Bandana—such as used to sell for half-a-guinea, but now costs not 

more, wholesale, than four-and-sixpence—projecting below the third but- 

ton. A frame of Herculean size, with legs more indicative, perhaps, of 


rt 
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* 
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“some halls in stately parks, are perhaps more numerous in other quar- 
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strength than elegance, completed the outward man of the kiddy-swell— 
and a very awkward man to quarrel with you may depend upon it, the 
kiddy-swell would have been. But fortunately his good nature was 
equal to his other perfections, and his temper was kept in a perpetual 
glow of universal philanthropy by the sunshine of self admiration. 

~ There are no highways so pleasant to travel on in England, as the 
fine, smooth levels in the neighborhood of Towcester; and few scenes 
are so interesting and varied as those you meet with in driving through 
the crowd of villages that lie on both sides of the road. Great hand- 


ters; but that vicinity has more than its share of jolly little snuggeries 
in their neat private grounds; and whole villages composed of com- 
fortable mansions, fit for an Alderman to retire to when his active labors 
have gained their fitting reward—a plum and a tendency to gout. Now, 
few people have travelled through a country without forming guesses as 
to the qualities of a house from its outside appearances; but the kiddy- 
swell prided himself beyond all men on his knowledge of stone-and-mor- 
tar physiognomy. He was a perfect Lavater in mason work. When 
he saw a fancy cottage in its small domain, with diminutive fish-pond, 
sloping roofs, innumerable gable ends, and ivy-covered porch, he 


turned up his nose at it with a sneer of disdain, sputting out something 
between his teeth about pride and rheumatism, small bedrooms and 
home-made wine; for he had an infallible knack of predicating from 
the shape of the walls, and general appearance of a house, what style 
the inhabitants lived in. A good stout square hous@, with low roof and 
substantial pillars at the door, was his peculiar delight. ‘ That’s what 
I call reg’lar gentlemanly, that is;’’ he would sgay— Sno small beer 
there ; best of brown stout and old port wine.”’ To clarétand cham- 
pagne houses he was not partial; their bow windows. and'trelliced 
walks, and flights of hall steps, repelled him; “ French dishes and 
hock—rot them!’ he would say—*“ plated silver dish-covers and pow- 
dered footmen; I'll be bound that ’ere house never asks a neighbour to 
step in to his mutton chop on the spur of the moment. No—dass say, 
now, itsends out its cards a month before—all stiffness, cold plates, and 
civility—I hates it.”’ 


So saying, he would gracefully drop the whip OR the side of his spank- 
ng mare, and trot past the chject of his aversion as hard as she could 
go. But there were some residences that nearly tempted him to pull up 
iltogether, to enjoy a longer look at their captivating features. At one 
part of his journey, there was one that always particularly struck him. 
[t was a good-sized straw-roofed house, with close-fitting verandah. a 
good useful garden, revealing a high fruit-tree, brick wall behind, and a 
neat commodious stable at one side.” Its walls were colored yellow: its + 
walks trim and graveled, seen through a honey-suckle hedge that divided 
it from the shady lane, led hospitably up to the front door, at which busy 
fancy always painted to the kiddy-swell a rotund gentleman, with a jo- 
cund countenance, squeezing his hand, and telling him dinner was that 
minute on the table. But Fancy pursued her lal 


abors without ever calling 
ealitvy to her assistance, and the uninvited guest had alwavs to pursue 
his journey, leaving imaginary old gentlemen to announce unsubstantial 
dinners to any person who might be contented with such unsatisfying 
food This cottage he had christened Sirloin Hall, feeling convinced, in 
his own mind, if by any fortunate event the above-mentioned old gentle- 
man ever fulfilled the expectation he had so often raised, that that 
But the kiddy-swell 
had cast a wishful eye at Sirloin Hall four times every year for fou 
years, and nothing came of it; he began to consider the fat old gentle- 


noblest of dishes would be the staple of the feast. 


1a deliberate humbug, and had even gone so far as to tell his spank- 
g mare—touching her on the flank at the same time with his w hip— 
it he considered the old miscreant’s conduct ungentlemolly in the ex- 
*re ne : 
Sach were the feelings of Mr. Samuel Hogginbuck, when, on th 
wning of the 7thof April, 1841, he left the village cf Oosley, and re- 
lected, that in four or five miles, after crossing the Grand Junction, he 
should for the seventeenth time have a vision of Sirloin Hall. With a 
waywardness pecubig to great geniuses, he made greater exertions than 
ever to astonish the natives, as he called it, though he knew perfectly that 
here was no more chance of his getting admission to the house than of 
flying up tothe moon. His hat was set with a more knowing cock than 
ever over his left ear; his whip balanced with greater grace; his body 
kept more upright, and his feet more extended. You would have said 
he was determined to make the house as envious of him as he was 


e 


of it. All his books and patterns were carefully stowed away in 
he well of his gig, which he had ingeniously contrived to resemble 
1 deg cart, by sinking a square portion of the body below the axle 
ba and having a grating fixed in it’ as if for the admissien of air. 
The deception was still further kept up by the kiddy-swell’s pow- 
ers of mimicry, which were very remarkable in all respects; but in giv- 








ing the tones of a dog in all possible varieties of pleasure or pain, very 
nearly miraculous. There were many real dogs that it would have im- 
proved very much if they had taken a lesson from his bark. Occasion- 
ally, just before passing through a village, he uttered such a variety of 
canine sounds, that the most experienced sportsman might have been 
leceived, and been persuaded that two first-rate pointers were growling 
at each other below the seat. The wished for spot was drawing near; 
at a turn of the road he knew he should be within sight of the neat iron 
gate, that he should see the gravel walk, the honey-suckle hedge, the 
front door, the hospitable phantom; but no! he was determined to give 
way no longer to such absurd hallucinations, and lighted a fresh cigar 


é | * 
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with the equanimity of a Turk. 
gate was seen—was passed—the front door remained closed, and several 
vaths gathered round the lower part of the kiddy swell’s throat, 
and produced a fit of coughing, from the impossibility of giving 
utterance to them all. When he had passed about a quarter of a 
mile, and was about to lose sight forever of the mansion to which 
he had become so romantically attached, he turned right round in 
his gig to have a better view—touched his mare somewhat angrily 
with the lash, and was on the point of giving vent to a powerfully con- 
ceived malediction, when asudden crash recalled him to himself; aloud 
scream broke upon his ear, and on looking round he saw a pony and 
little carriage completely turned upside down, and a bundle of silk 
cloaks and green bonnets squalling most dreadfully in the ditch. To 
jump down from his gig, and lift the living inhabitants of the said cloaks 
and bonnets from the somewhat unpicturesque attitudes into which the 
concussion had thrown them ; to restore them te a position on that por- 
tion of the body which habit has accustomed us to walk upon, rather 
than keep eletated in the air, to the discomposure of gowns and petti- 
coats; to swear at his mare’s awkwardness, and promise, by way of sa- 
tisfaction to the ladies’ injured feelings, to cut its hide into ribbons: all 


what we would have done if you had not fortunately > sen by,”’ 


«but you have saved our lives, sir, at the risk of your own. 


I wish we were safe at home! 
] } : . 
both into my 


carriage again. Our house is only a few yards off. 


ina minute. Here's a go! 
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The turn of the road was gained—the 


3. 


this was the work of a moment. But it was the work of far more than 
a moment to bring the terrified ladies out of thebelief, with which they 
had apparently become imbued in the ditch, that they were dead women, 
and no longer inhabitants of this lower sphere. Gradually they returned 
to a knowledge of their position, passing through all the various stages 
of every limb being crushed to atoms—then both legs being broken— 
then, at least, a couple of ribs; and they both seemed somewhat disap- 
pointed when theyperceived that they had received ne damage whatever; 
and that even the carriage had been tilted so neatly over, that it had not 
received a scratch; and that the pony lay as happily on its back, kickir g 
up its heels in the air on the high road, as if it had been going through 
the laborious process of turning over in its own soft paddock at home.— 
Gratitude is a powerful feeling in the female breast, especially towards a 
young gentleman six feet high, and endowed with the captivating qualifi- 
cations of the kiddy-swell. The ladies, accordingly, far from blaming 


him as the author of all the mischief, considered him only in the light of 
their preserver. They saw him only in his graceful character of their res- 
cuer from an untimely grave in a dry ditch, and never cast a thought on 
the furious Jehu that had nearly trampled them in the mud. ' 


‘Oh sir, don’t mentionit! Your kindness is too great. I don’t know 


| 
said one. 
‘¢ Oh, we must have lain in the ditch and perished !”’ chimed the other; 
} Can we ever 
e grateful enough, Jane “pe 

“No, Elizabeth. It is such an escape !—that wicked pony! Oh, how 


‘¢Ts it far off, ladies? for if it ain’t any long way about, I can take you 


gig, and drive you home with pleasure.” 


oe Oh no!”’ said b rth the sisters, ** we could: t risk ourselves in a 


The first round the 


-urner.”’ 


‘ What!” said the kiddy-swell: “the yellow house with the gravel 


walks, honey-suckle hedge, iron gate ?—say no more, I'll escort vou there 


he added, while he lifted up the pony and 


carriage—“ blessed if the old boy won't shake me by the hand, af- 
ter all!’ 


He tixed his own mare to a gate, at the side of the road, took the bri- 


dle of the pony in his hand, and offering each of the ladies an arm, 
walked with great grace and politeness towards Sirloin Hall. The two 


sisters clung close to his side, as if they were afraid somebody else was 
going to drive them into the ditch; and their short ejacu! itions fo each 
other showed that they scarcely knew whether to wonder most at the 
niisfortune they had experienced, or the very agreeable acquaintance they 
had made. 


‘«We were just hurrying home to dinner,” said Miss Elizabeth. 

“ Just hurrying home,” repeated Miss Jane. 

‘‘We hope—don’t we, Jane?” 

‘Yes, we do—we hope you will—” replied Miss Jane. 

“ You will stay and join—” continued Miss Elizabeth. 

‘¢ And join our party to-day,” concluded the younger lady. 

“* With all my soul!” replied the kiddy-swell, bowing alternately to the 
left and right, but presenting his profile as much as possible to each. “I 
shall be too happy—and perhaps we can get some yoke! to bring along my 
mare. She's worth seventy guineas if she’s worth a shillin, and has done 

1e many a score of miles, and will again, please the pigs; but here’s 
ie gate. Your father, 1 dare say; will hurry to meet us at the door.”’ 

“We have no father,” said Miss Elizabeth; “we live here quite 
alone.”’ 


‘Quite alone !” thought the gentleman“ mighty nice place to hang 
up one’s hat!’ and with this reflection hedeéked more particularly at 
his companions than he had yet done. Miss Elizabeth was tall and t * 
with a high fif@se and lively grey eyes. She séemed about fiye-and-thirty ; 
her sister a year oy two younger; rather more starched in her manner, 
and with a peculiar turn in the lip, which in elderly young ladies who 
have begun to think there are no young men worthy of them, indicates a 
consciousness of superior goodness; but, perhaps, in Miss Jane’s case it 
arose from a constant habit of saying sharp and witty things; for that 
youug lady prided herself on her powers of reparteé. 

“’Pon my seul, ladies,” said the kiddy-swell, on reaching the front 
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door, “I must send for my carpet-bag, for I’m in no fit toggery to present 
myself tothe fair-sex.”’ This he accompanied with a bow, that showed at 
once he was quite intimate at court. 

46 Ob, never mind your dress, gir; we are delighted to welcome our de- 
liverer in any apparel he chooses ;—but would you excuse me if I ask 
who it is we are indebted to for our preservation ?”’ 

“ Ladies,” said the kiddy-swell, smiling his sweetest, ‘‘ you see before 
you a general merchant, who—” 

General Merchant! oh dear—I[’m sure we're highly honored’’—half 
screamed Miss Jane, in the extremity of her surprise—“ I thought from 
your appeararice you were in the army—but a general—oh la!” 

Elizabeth looked on with extreme awe. She had neverseen a genera] 
before, except a print of Sir Thomas Picton; and a general with such 
prodigious whiskers, and such insinuating manners, she had never ventu- 
red to imagine; and, above all, to be upset ina ditch, and escorted home, 
and sit at the same table with an actual commander of the forces! She 
began to fancy all manner of foolish things about riding in open carriages 
all covered over with nodding plumes, reviewing regiments, and present- 
ing colours, with bustling clergymen making warlike prayers, to the great 
admiration of the bystanders, and drums beating, and great salvos of ar- 
tillery. 

‘We have only two friends, general, coming to dine with us to-day,” 
said Miss Jane; they*will be very proud I’m sure.” 

“Oh, tret’em out—I’m delighted to see them,” said the general, ina 
condescending tone. ‘“ Who are they?” 

“Mr. Gargle, our surgeon,” said Miss Jane, with a sneer—“a good- 
natured little culler of simples—though I think he himself is one of the 
greatest in his collection—and little Captain Spong, @ lieutenant in the 
militia—he was a mercer before he retired to our village.” 

“ Most happy to shake them by the hand—I daresay they're a couple of 
very gentlemanly fellows—and we shall get on very well. I wish your 
old cripple, the gardener you’ve sent for my mare, would come back 
with my traps. I’m rather anxious about my orders.” 

“Your orders! oh dear!” exclaimed Miss Jane; “ Have you really 
got your orders with you? I shall be so delighted to see the ribbons. 
What color are they, general?” 

“ All sorts—and all prices, too. I shall show you a few of them, 
p’r’aps, after dinner—for I’ve a devil of a stock on hand.” 

“Indeed! won’t you wear them at dinner across your breast?” 

“What! all the ribbons?—no—by George; do you think I carry 
more than a small slip of them just to show their quality, eh?” 

“ Have you a red eagle among your other orders?” enquired Miss 
Elizabeth; *‘or” 

“A blue hon? I suppose you’ll ask—Who the deuce ever heard of a 
red eagle? Were you neve rat the Surrey Zoo, eh?” 

“T believe, sister,”’ interpo ed Miss Jane, “the general is quite 
right; it is a black eagle you meant to-ask for—a Russian order, 1 be- 
lieve. Isn’t the black eagle very high in Russia, general 1” 

“?Pon my soul, ladies, I don’t exactly know how poultry is there at 
present; but I can tell you tallows is uncommon high by the last ad- 

lles ;—and so is hemp 





vices; adevilish bad look-out for the kitchen candles 
—hanging will be a luxury above the reach of a poor man soon. But 
here comes my box and driving seat.” 

While the kiddy-swell retired to a bed-room to gild refined gald, and 
paint a lily, by which figurative mode of expression [ mean, that he 
withdrew to add fresh lustre to his charms, by putting on a dress coat a 
little too tight, and polished French leather boots, the ladies gazed at 
each other ina rapture of gratification. 

“ He’s a wit!” exclaimed Miss. Jane; “I knew it from the first. 
Did you hear his admirable repartee about the eagle?—but you are no 
judge of humor, sister Elizabeth.” 

“TY heard him say something I couldn’t understand about kitchen 
candles; but great people, I suppose, have odd ways of expressing 
themselves.” 

“ He expresses himself nobly—very differently from Captain Spong!”’ 

“Stop ull Captain Spong rises to be a general too,” said Miss Eli- 
zabeth. . 

“‘ He a general !—sister, I’m ashamed of you——but I will go and give 
instructions to Sarah Hewley how to behave. I hope she'll not expose 
herself as other people have done.”” And with an amiable fling of the 
head to ,ive additional point to her insinuation, she went in search of 
her niece, and gave her some very strong advice on the art of being pre- 
sented to great men. 

** Well, blow’d if them isn’t the rummest old cats, with their jabber 
about red eagles and ribbons,” said the perplexed visiter, as he thrust 
his legs into tight-fitting Stulzes. .** They take me for a general, thag’s 
very clear; and, if they like it, Pd@@n’t see any reason, either in law or 
gospel, that they shouldn’t take me for a field-marshal. It will be rare 
fun playing the great commander—’ pon my soul, I wish the old tabbies 
were » little more favorable samples of their sex; a fellow could do 


me wea worse than marry one of them, and hocus the other. A snug bil- 
eR of 29339814 . 
E this beautiful house, and I dassay they can post "aah of the coal 


to keep it warm. I must see how they leok after ’'v@é iad a bottle of 
port. I’ve known three pints have an extraordinary effect in improving 
ugly women. Well, then, here goes!” and a finished dandy emerged 
from the room, with white gloves on his handa, and the cuffs of his coat 
turned up to display the richly sewn wristband of his shirt.—[N. B.— 
He had a sample of them in his gig, made to fit any arm, at eighteen- 
pence a-pair, On entering the drawing+oom, he found the company 














already assembled, and drawn up in parade order t» receive him. Cap 
tain Spong, a dapper little man in constant danger of apovlexy from a 
stiff military stock drawn tightly round that part of his person which 
was immediately below his chin, and which, from the mere accident of 
position, he accordingly called his neck—with his blue coat with bright 
brass buttons close fitted to his chest—and altogether the air of what I 
should imacine to be a Dutch civie guard, was standing on the rug, oc- 
casionally bending down and whispering in the ear of Miss Jane, who 
sat on a sofa next the fire place. The exact counterpart to Miss Jane 
and the gallant captain, was presented by Mr. -Gargle and Miss Eliza- 
beth. She sat on the left hand sofa, on the other side of the fire, and 
was supported by the politest individual, perhaps, that ever pounded in 
a mortar. Ona chair, in one of the window-recesses, was a stout young 
lady, dressed in blue, with very bare shoulders, and very bushy head, 
with such a quantity of corkscrew curls running all over her cheeks and 
down her neck, that you would have thought her the sign of the Butlers’ 
Arms. She broke out into a prodtgious glow when the kiddy-swell 
bowed his sway up the room, dispensing his politeness on both sides, 
and drawing one foot behind the other, and salaaming at regular inter- 
vals, while all the rest of the party stood up, and bowed, and curtsied, 
in return to every salutation. 

“General,” said Miss Elizabeth, “allow me to present our two 
friends, Captain Spong and Dr. Gargle.” 

“Mighty glad to see you both, I assure you, gents,” said the poilte 
Hogginbuck, with a new profusion of bows. ‘“’Pon my soul, it’s a 
rare good day's work picking two beautiful young ladies out of a 
ditch.” 

“Not to mention putting them in,” rejoined the doctor, in a timid 
sort of tone, which, as it showed a very modest appreciation of his at- 
tempt at jocularity, led the company to pass it by in silence. The great 
man took no notice of it, and all the others, of course, despised it with 
all their hearts. 


“You didn’t tell me, ladies, you had a sister,” continued the kiddy- 
swell, pointing to the full-blown, blue belle in the window. 

‘She's our niece,” said Miss Jane, a little sharply; “she doesn’t 
always dine with us, and I hope you’ll excuse her coming down to-day, 
general. You see she’s very young.” 

The general looked at the niece to discover the signs of extreme juve- 
nility alluded to by Miss Jane; buc failed to perceive anything that led 
him tq guess her a day less than two-and-twenty. 

“Young!” he said, “angels always is. It needed only to top up 
with her, to make out the number of the Graces.”’ 

“Oh, general, you military men are always so full of compliments; 
aren't you, Captain Spong ." 

“Yes, Miss Jane, the first duty of a soldier is to defend his coun- 
try; his next to pay honor to beauty.”” Captain Spong contributed 
to the Towcester monthly obituary, and always spoke lke an inscrip- 
tion on a monument. 

“Well, said!’ cried: the general; “tip us your daddle, old boy,” 
and grasped the hand of the astonished captain; ‘ that’s what I call 
laying it on thick. I haven’t, heard a better thing than that this 
hundred years.” 

The captain bowed to the compliment, and decidedly felt flattered 
by it, though a little surprised at the manner in which it was con- 
veyed. There are agreat many people in this world like the man that 
felt proud of being kicked by the King of France. 

“Tt is difficult to say whata compliment is, Miss Elizabeth,” said Dr. 
Gargle, in the same gentle voice as before. “1 feel there is too much 
truth in Spong’s words to consider them a compliment at all.” This 
was accompanied with a look to the lady, which, in other circumstances, 
would have been very favorably received; but on the present occasion 
it fell dead. The kiddy-swell darted amazing glances of admiration, 
first towards one, then towards the other—he threw himself into atti- 
tudes, and passed his fingers; which were all covered with rings, 
through his whiskers and mustaches—and directed such a battery of 
powerful smiles and captivating bows against the two bewildered 
sisters, that they felt they had never met with so very delightful a man 
before. Even Miss Jane forgot to be witty in learning to be pleased 
—and what with his exclamations of rapture with the house, the 
neighborhocd, and, above all, with themselves; and their titters in 
reply, and modest deprecations of such politeness, the unfortunate Capt. 
Spong and Dr. Gargle were thrown at once into the background, and 
looked on in speechless wonder. In spite of their awe of the gene- 
ral’s rank, they began to hate him very heartily. But the kiddy- 
awell didn’t care a farthing whether they hated him or not. He 
knew that the only way to please a spinster of thirty-six, was 
to make love to her; and he determined to please his hos- 
tesses to the best of his ability. When dinner was announced, he 
carried off Miss Elizabeth under his arm with as much warmth as if 
they were going to Gretna Green instead of down stairs to the dining- 
room; and left the rest of the party to follow as best they could—cast- 
ing, at the same time, a look back at Miss Jane, which satisfied her that 
he only offered his arm to her sister in right of her seniority, and that if 
he had any strong feeling in the world, it was envy ef Captain Spong. 
That discomfited hero walked rather sulkily by her side, and Dr. Gargle, 
while accompanying the stout young lady in blue, was manifestly dwell- 
ing on the delight he would experience in administering to the gene- 
ral an overdose of Prussic acid. 


* : * 
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CHAPTER II. 

The kiddy-swell looked all round the table, when they were fairly 
seated. There was no jolly-faced old gentleman at the foot—no sirloin 
of beef; there were only the somewhat sharp visage of Misa Jane, and 
a couple of rabbits. It was with feelings of consideratle disgust he | 
felt he was a false prophet, and the louse was an impostor. The soup 
had been made on strictly homeopathic principles with regard to the 


the rabbits were touch, 
and an immence leg of mutton, which succeeded the soup, was very 
much underdone. The kiddy-swell almost repented having lifted the 
ladies out of the ditch; but comforted himself with the anticipation of | 
the fine old port, in which he felt sure he could not be mistaken; and 
with that he was resolved to make up for all other deficiencies. On 
the strength of this anticipation, he exerted his powers of fascination 
rnore unreservedly than ever. He | 


mutton supposed to be used in its composition; 


ooxed, and bowed, and drank wine 
with all and sundry; some stray glances even got so far down as to illu- 
mine the darkness in which the b ue niece sat, next to her aunt Jar e, 
equally neglected by that enraptured spinster on the one side, and hy Dr 
Gargle, who sat on the other. There was something in the smirk with 
which she received the sun ravs of his glances, that showed she was an 
sitentive observer of all that was going on: and on every suceceding 
lance he wondered more and more at the absurd infatuation that led 
her aunts to suppose she was so desper utely young. It wouldn’t have 
astonished him half so much if he had known that she, in return for the 
compliment, thought them desp ‘rately old. 

By the way of giving a more military turn to his stories, he related 


: “1 », & 
anecdotes of several members of his circuit under other names. Quar- 
' | | } . | 

Ler-Mmasiel Browne's adventure with the lamplighter at Birmingham 

weed off very wells but when he came to deserive the incident of the 

. ' ‘ j ‘ 

respected Mr. Mullins’s acquaintance with the drunken Lrishwoman, ace 
companying 1 with admirable mimicry of both—when, | say, he de- 
scribed that adventure, and called the hero of it “Commodore Mullins 
of our regiment,” the professional prejudices of Captain Spong were 
somewhat injured, 


“| beg your nard n, ceneral, he aaid, “I believe hat’s not a rank 


snown tn the army. 





ot ce 
OW a in who, by his ad- 
rab f the duties ot 
i the sort What is t 
com 
« A commodore, my dear sie ?—Why then I must say, with all respect 
for the general, that a commudore st ; me tu be something on board 
f a siip—a major of marines, I believe.”’ 
Lo 2 sure,” said the kiddy-swell: “‘and when serving on land he’s 
@ major in the army, isn’the? = I'll trouble you, sir,” he added, lauk- 
ing very tierce at Captain Spong, “to bg mighty careful before you 
contradict me again betore ladies that | respect and bonor.” 
Captain Spong made no answer, ana meditated sending a challenge; 
wut the victorious general, now entirely master of the field, was more 


} 
brilliant than before. By the time the ladies left the room, he had per- 
suaded them all that he was the pleasant ‘st person they had ever seen, 
the least puffed up with his rank; and that Captain Spong and the wor- 
thy apothecary were the incaraations of envy, hatred, and malice, and 
ill uncharitableness. 

“ Now, then,” said the general, “ now that these old tabbies are fairly 
of, let us have another bottle of wine, and enjoy ourselves." 

Sir!’ said the apothecary. 

“Ring the bell, Blister, my boy—that's what I say—and let us have in 
a bottle of port.” 

“Sir!” said Captain Spong, emboldened by the manner of his friend. 

“ Qut with it, my Captain of the Briush Grenadiers. You're no re- 
lation, by-the-by, of the Captain Bold of Halifax, are ye?’ said the 
general. 

“Sir, you presume on your rank to insult two quiet country gentle- 
men, and you have also called our amiable hostesses tabbies.” 

¥ did nothing of the kind, sir—it was Dr. Gargle.” 
fe, sir?—I declare to Heaven, sir’ ————._« 

“ What's the use of declaring any thing about it?” said the kiddy- 
swell. ‘“* You asked me to ring the bell for port, and either you or Cap- 
tain Spong, [ forget which, called the ladies tabbies. Do you think I’m 
deaf, genis?”’ 

While making this speech, he rang the bell himself, and told the maid 
to give Captain Spong’s compliments to the ladies, and tell them he wished 
another bottle of port. 

Captain Spong started up; but before the immense indignation in his 
bosom had time to disengage itself, and assume the form of apeech, the 
maid had disappeared, and the mischief was in ali probabiliry done. He 
sat down, and looked across the table to the Doctor, who was also silent 
from excess of wrath and amazement. 

‘¢’Pon my soul, you make pretty free, Captain Spong,”’ said the gene- 
ral, pushing the new bottle towards that sulky soldier. “ You seem to 
order fresh bottles of wine just as you like; but perhaps you're doing 
the civil to one of the old cats. Why don’t you marry her at once?” 

‘ Sir, the extraordiaary nature of your conduct, equalled only by the 
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surprising style of your expressions, makes me conclude that we have 
been deceived in you.” 

‘* And you won't answer a plain question? Come, Blister, tell us all 
about it. Little Spong is certainly going to cut you out, if you don’t 
look sharp. Which is it—Elizabeth or Jane?” 

The gentlemen again looked at each other, while the general helped 
V if 


himself to another bumper with the utmost unconcern. 


‘*May I ask what service you are a general in?” 
Spong. ; 

“In his imperial majesty’s the Emperor of the Turkies—<Asiatic and 
European. But you do not answet my question. Come now, boys, 
let us have a little pleasing conversation. Who is the fat beauty in 
blue ?” 

“ The Miss Huskers’s niece,’ answered Dr. Gargle, willing to keep 
the boisterous general quiet. 

‘“ Any dust?” 

ts Dust, air?” 


_ ‘ 
‘* Mopuses—shiners—tin 


said Captain 


oy 
“ Money you mean? Qh yes, when she comes of age.”’ 
“Of age? 


tional weight. 


at ; 
i run at any race, and carry addi- 
st mark already. How much?” 


’Pon my soul sic woul 
Why, she has nearly | 
“ Can't say, sir—never enquired.” 

“Oh, then you're on the look-out for the ancients—Here’s their 
healths.”” 

“ The fact ia, sir, or general, or whatever you are,” said Captain 
Spong, “that we both feel so deep an interest in the ladies of this 
house, that we feel called on to caution you about the manner you have 
ventured to speak of them,” 


“Tepeak of them? Why, did't you both begin by calling them old 
tabbies ! Pretty tullows you are to | lk of cautior ne me!” 
“Sir, [did not,” said C iptain Spong in an a ery tone, 


“You contradict me? ‘Pon my soul, if L weren't very rood-n tured, 
I would break every bone in your fat little body—but I won't—don't be 
frightened. W yd nt you drink 


“| Wo ildn't d 


*) 


' 
Wilh such an ungentiemaniy, disacreea 


ry 1 ' | c 
“General and commander-in-cluei—we!!, never mind! J'|l drink for 


! 

yu—but the bottle is out. Ring the bell, S , 

‘* Certainly not, sir ” 

Phen Vil do it myself, and send Gargle’s compliments.” 

‘“ You shall do no ng of the sort, sir,” suid Garg 

« No, sir, you shall net,” said S 

‘Well | won't, then; butt ladies shall most certainly be informed 
’ your behaviou 

“And o yours, $ ,”’ said the two g lemen, lowl t General 
un stairs r iagies wet SiLtiing Up in great state, the s e i-set 
ull laid out on th ible he G il entered ¢ room, and bowed 
and smiled, and pulled down his wristbands, and settled his whiskers— 
‘“‘T think, gents., he said to his two followers, ‘‘this is a sullicient an- 
swer to your request for more wine. Gargle, ladies, grew so friendly, 
that he wished to celebrate my arrival with another bottle; | wt I 
wouldn’t allow it. How can some people be so blind,” he continued, as 


he sat down on the sofa very close to Miss Jane, “as to preter wine to 


beauty !” 

Really, ladies,” began Captain Spong, looking very red and embar- 
rassed, “*{ don’t know how to say what I think you ought to be wid— 
but-—— 

‘‘ Then don't try it, my good fellow; never try to do any thing you 

. rs 
can't do. 


- 


“ This persoa, calling himself General Merchant, has used language 
> 





to-niglit 

‘“‘] have, ladies ; and who wouldn’t? when I hear two p -ople I never 
saw before, call two ladies, who have shown me Such kindness, cats and 
tab es.” 

Here a scream from the two injured damsels interrupted his elo 
quence. 

“ Yes, cats and tabbies. Can you wonder at my losing my temper, 
and threatening to horsewhip them on the spot?” 

“ Insolent!’’ subbed Miss Elizabeth, with a look at Dr. Gargcle. 

“ Ungrateful!’ sobbed Miss Jane, with a basilisker at Captain Spong. 
“ Tnsuiting!—but my sister and 1 know how to behave. Dr. Gargle, we 
desire not to see you any more; and you, Captain Spong, don’t say a 
word—leave the house this minute.” 

‘‘ This moment, gents,” added the General—“ by heavens ! if any man 
had used such language in my regiment, | would have had him roasted, 
and added to the soldiers’ mess.’ And pardy with hustling, partly 
with threatening, he managed to hinder the indignant gentlemen from 
saying any thing in their d-fence. They rushed from the room, vowing 
vengeance against their traducer, and jeft the kiddy-swell reveliing in the 
enjoyment ol his victory. 

‘Oh, General Merchant,’”’ exclaimed Miss: Elizabeth, “we are so 
much indebted to you for defending us against these dreadful men!” 

“IT never suspected they could be such dissemblers,’’ said Miss 
Jone. 

“To call 


Id cats!” said the senior, putting her handkerchief to 
her face. 
‘* Tabbies !”’ said the other, turning up her eyes to the cieling. 
‘And wagse than that,” hinted the General, with a mysterious 
nod—— 





“ Worse 1 impousible !”’ 
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‘“‘ They said you were both straining every nerve to catch them, but it 
wouldn’t do. They liked some one else better.” 
‘* Did Captain Spong say he liked some one else better? inquired Miss 


Jane. % 
“Did Dr. Gargle? Oh the ungrateful wretch! ’ echoed Miss Eliza- 
beth. 


‘« And that other person,” continued the General in a whisper not to be 
heard by the stout young lady in blue, ‘‘was——’’ Here he gracefully 
bent back his thumb over his right shoulder, and winked in a very de- 
cided manner. 

“ Our niece /” 
a child.” 

‘‘ Lord love ye,” said the General, *‘ do you think cropped heads and 
They told me they knew her 


said the ladies in a breath. She’s but 


‘“‘ Impossible ! 


long trousers keep a girl a child for ever ? 
age to a day.” 

~ The ladies looked aghast. 
be looked to.” 

‘¢Tt must.” 

‘What must be looked to, ladies ?”’ asked the General with a sympa- 
thetic smile. ‘Can I be of any use? Command me. I shall be at 
your service to-morrow evening. By that time I hope to have shot your 
two insulters. They will challenge me, of course.”’ 

‘‘A duel! Oh gracious! we are ruined, quite ruined!’ exclaimed 
Miss Elizabeth ; and to have exposed you, our friend, our deliverer, to 
* danger, perhaps to death—Oh—” 

“Poh, never mind me. How will you keep the two wretches, if I 
miss them, from running off with little Miss Bluebeard 2?” 

‘Qh, we will send her back to school, the impudent minx—but its 
your danger we are most concerned for, dear General,” said Miss 
Jane. ‘* Captain Spong has often told me he can snuff candles with pis- 
tol balls.” 

“The devil he can!” said the General. 

“And Dr. Gargle once shot an Irish ensign,’’ said Miss Elizabeth. 

“You don’t say so?” 

‘Not dead—but he had to amputate his right leg.”’ 

The General held out his dexter supporter, and gazed on it, as if he 
was considering how it would feel with a bullet in the knee. 

“T'll tell you what, ladies, I wish the scoundrels hadu’t called you 
names, or told such lies. They said, for instance, that the Bluebell was 
as rich as a Jew—all in her own possession the moment she came of 
age.” 

‘‘ Did they say any thing about the house ?”’ 

“Oh lord yes,” answered the General, ‘let me see: they said the 
house and land—what was it they said ?” 

‘Did they say the house was hers, and that we must give up posses- 

4 sion when she marries ?”’ 

“Pon my soul, I think they did,”’ said the General carelessly; “ but 
who cares what such lying fellows say ?—They can’t speak truth if they 
tried. Can they, ladies ?”’ , 


‘‘ Jane,”’ said Miss Elizabeth, “this must 


“We have found them full of falsehood,’ answered the elder, with a 
melancholy sigh, 
and despise them. Sarah, go to bed—you’'re sitting up a great deal too 
late for a child of your age,” she added, looking daggers and doses of 
poison at her unfortunate neice. That rubicund young lady took the hint, 
though rather unwillingly, and lighted a bedroom candle. The General 
sprang up, and handed her to the door, squeezing her hand as he wished 
her good night, and bestowing a glance on her, inte which he condensed 
the whole powers of his admiration. The girl held down her head, and 
i thought what an immense sensation such fine manners would have made 
; in the school at Daventry. 

5 «Poor little creature,”’ said the General, going back to the ladies, 


“but, thanks to you, we have discovered their perfidy, 


blowed if I wouldn’t put her into long clothes again !”’ 
« But the duel,” exclaimed Miss Elizabeth—* that cruel, horrid Dr. 
Gargle! what can be done ?” 


dangerous ground. 

haps, after all, they won’t say any more about it.” 
¥ knock thundered at the front door. 
a letter in her hand— 

morrow morning! He frightened me so!”’ 

speechless fear. 

me no other alternative than to demand satisfaction. 
cond, Dr. Gargle, being engaged in the Dispensary till 


servant, JoHN Spona.”’ 


' their grief. 
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‘‘ she doesn’t seem more than twelve, and very backward of her age— ' 


“ It is Captain Spong,” said Miss Jane, ‘IT am more afraid of. He 
has often told me he was a very brave man.” 
‘ The General looked a little disconcerted, as if he felt he had got on 


“ But, perhaps,”’ he said, as a gleam of hope broke in on them, “ per- 


At that moment, as if to convict him of being a false prophet, an angry 
The voice of Captain Spong was 
heard, and the maid, breathless and terrified, rushed into the room, with 


‘This here is from Captain Spong; he says he’ll feast on blood to- 
The kiddy-swell took the letter; and the two ladies gazed on in 


“Sir, your insulting behavior to-night, and gross prevarications, leave 
I shall expect you 
| with pistols in the Parson's orchard ¢0-morrow at eleven . my se- 


me.—Your 


At this dreadful realization of their worst fears, the disconsolate ladies 
drew round their deliverer; and vied with each other in declarations of | 

' [hat gentleman turned first to one, then to the@pther, and 
displayed sundry symptoms of perturbation, not quite in accordance with 
his high military rank. At last, however, Miss Jane, as if inspired with 






the heroism of Joan of Arc, called for pen and ink, and said, “ General, 
just condescend to write to Captain Spong, that you'll meet him to-mor- 
row morning.” 

** And he shot ?”—— 

“Qh, Jane, how can you ask our deliverer to expose his valuable 
life?” 

‘“ He shall not expose his life, sister—I—vyalue—it—too—but oh, gra- 
cious, what have I said ?” 

“’Pon my soul, ladies, you’re excessive polite—and if you could let me 
have the smallest sneaker of cold without, I think I could answer the 
challenge.” 

“ Cold without ?”’ enquired the ladies. 

“ Ay, and warm within,” replied the General. 
of brandy and water.” 

When his request had been complied'with, he wrote a note to the bel- 
ligerent captain— 

“ Sir,—I will not fail to meet you as per invite, in the orchard, and 
will teach you to keep a civil tongue in your head, and not insult the 
most amiable ladies lever knew. Your servant, THE GENERAL.” 

When this important missive was discharged, a new difficulty arose. 
The ladies had intended to ask a bed for the General in the house of Dr. 
Gargle; but as that was now impossible, they were forced, with many 
fears they were acting with impropriety, and many apologies and fine 
speeches, to get a couch ready for their handsome guest in their own 
house. There were sundry jokes and much blushing on the occasion 
between the parties; but at last all were settled in their respective 
rooms, and waited, with great anticipations, the events of the following 
day. 


‘‘T mean a small go 


CHAPTER III. 


“Tf that skinny old Jewess, Miss Jane’’—such were the musings of 
the kiddy-swell, as he adorned himself next morning with more than 
usual care—“ thinks I’m a-going to stand up to be shot at by that blood- 
thirsty little scoundrel Captain Spong, she’s very much mistaken, that’s 
all. She seemed mighty anxious for me to accept his challenge, but 
it’s no go, old gal; we don’t stand such folly on the Northern Circuit, 
and if I can come to close quarters with the fat girl in blue, by George! 
I could live very snug here, and be the envy of all our fellows as they 
pass the road. I won’t ask one of them in, though—no-no.”” And by 
the time he had finished these praiseworthy and hospitable resolutions, 
he had concluded his toilet; and as breakfast was not yét ready in the 
parlor, he continued his progress till he came to the stable-yard. After 
ascertaining that his spanking mare was in good condition, and seeing 
her fed with his own eyes, though the old gardener, who seemed the fac- 
totum of the whole establishment, assured him he had fed her not an 
hour before, he thought it would be as well to get all the information out 
of the old man he could. 

“Tsay, cripple ‘un,’ he began, “ you've a tightish birth of it here; 
plenty to do, eh?” 

‘Qh ees, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Rather scrimpy concerns, the ladies in-doors; they never amuse 
wiemse.ves, | suppose, by throwing their half-crowns over the hedge ?”’ 

“No, sir, nor nobody else as I knows on. Does this here book be- 
long to you, sir?” 

“Yes, to be sure it does. Petty larceny, my boy. 

‘* T stole it, sir?”’ cried the old man. 
no gentleman, sir. I know ye.” 

“Oh, you do, doyou? Then I advise you, old boy, not to go picking 
the locks of my gig.” 

“Tt’s a book of patterns, sir, and I found it lying under the floor- 
cloth. I guess you be a tailor, sir.” 

“You're an imperent old rascal, you are, and I have a great mind to 
measure your shoulders for a dusted jacket.” 

“Oh, two can play at that,” cried the irate factotum, laying hold of a 
pitch-fork, and bringing it rapidly to the charge. 


? 


You stole it.’ 
**T scorn your words, and you're 


“‘ Hallo !—stop, my boy,” said the kiddy-swell; “1 was only in fun. 
Why, it’s very odd, none of your people down here can take a joke. 
That’s my book, my goed fellow, and I'll owe you sixpence some fine 
day for finding it. It’s some army clothing I’m taking down to my regi- 
ment,”’ 

“ And your name be Hoggum—Hogging—Hog-something—I see it on 
the first leaf.” ° 

“It’s the bookseller’s. But I'll tell you what, old boy, I want to ask 
you a question or two about the ladies. Does the young one ever walk 
in the garden?” 

‘Sometimes Miss Jane and Captain Spong walks whole days.”’ 

“Oh, but I don’t mean her. The young one, the girl in blue, Miss 
Sarah—does she ever walk out alone ?”’ 

‘* She’s been walked out pretty quick this morning, sir; she’s been off 
to Daventry ever since five o’clock.” 

“Whew! they’re in a confounded fright that the two heroes run off 
with her. Will she stay there long?” 

“Can't say, sir. I thought she had been long enough at school al- 
ready ; but missuses know best.” > 

“Poh! she’s quite an infant.” 
| “Infant, sir? She was born on Waterloo day the year afore the bat- 
tle, for I minds very well she was just a year old when the news came.” 

“And she’s gone back to school, has she? She must be rather a slow 
| coach—eh, Abraham 7” 

«Simon is my name, sir.” 
‘ 
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“ Well, Simon, I never would think of sending any daughter of mine 
to Mrs. Walker’s Seminary. Mention that when you write to the 
Queen.’ 

“ That ain’t the name. Smith’s the name, sir.” 

“Ts it? Well, never mind—You're not a bad old fellow, Simon, and 
perhaps I'll owe you half-a-crown sometime or other. Don’t spend it on 
fine clothes, Simon—nor claret and champaigne; they'll give you head- 
ache, Simon. Have my gig ready at ter o’clock, and then I advise you 
to go out in your private carriage, Simon, and suck pine-apples till you're 
tired.” 

Simon made an o!servation, in reply to these disinterested pieces of | 
advice, which the kiddy-swell would, perhaps, not have thought alto- 
gether polite; and that most elegant individual returned to the parlor, 
where he found the ladies evidently profoundly agitated, and Miss Jane 
glowing with some high resolve, that made her look exactly like Miner- 
va with a silver tea-pot in her hand. 

“Oh! General,’’ they exclaimed in chorus—the aforesaid Minerva 
laying down the tea-pot to apply her handkerchief more gracefully to her 
eyes, and Miss Elizabeth looking down in the extremity of despair. 

** But no,”” said Minerva; “you have seen the last of my weakness. 
—Other people may make a fine show of their feelings’’—she added, 
looking at her sister. : 

“T do nothing of the kind, sister Jane,’’ answered the downcast lady, 
who evidently felt the force of the inuendo. 

‘ But I will show my gratitude to qr deliverer in a more sensible 
manner,” continued Miss Jane, disregarding the interruption. “I will 
rescue him from his present danger.” 

“**Pon my soul, [ shall feel uncommon obliged,” replied the general ; 
“for if the Governor were to hear of my wasting my time” 
‘The governor,” enquired Miss Jane, ‘who is he?” 

“Why, my father.”’ 

“Your father is a governor, is he ?”’ 

‘‘ That he is,” replied the general, “‘ and an amazing tight hand, I can 

9 
assure ye. 

“ But he shall never know,”’ said Miss Jane with a meaning look, 
“that you have wasted your time. What I wish to do is to save your 
life; and to do that, what would I not sacrifice—ah!”’ 

“Will you sacrifice old Spong?’’ enquired the kiddy—* that’s the 
main point.” 

“Do you wish me?” 

‘* Certainly—as if he were the fatted calf.” 





“Tt shall be done. Oh, Elizabeth, I'ma happy woman—a genoral—a 
governor—oh dear!”’ 

While the enrapturedgiss Jane was pouring forth her self-congratu- 
lations on some fortunate event not at all perceived by the object of her 
rejoicings, the General stood in amazement, no little horror, at the same 
time, overspreading his umbrageous countenance. 

‘* By Geerge, this istoo bad! Here’s a thinold maid as proud about 
sticking a knife into a spuddy little captain as if it was waltzing. with 
Prince Albert. I'll punish her for the murder; though the ungentlemanly 
little rascal deserves it, for wishing to burke an unoffending stranger ; 
but I can’t wait here all day; that horrid malicious captain—I always 
hated the malicious—will come here and crack off his pistol in this very 
room. I say, ladies, I think I had better be off.” 

‘** To the parson’s orchard ?” said Miss Elizabeth, performing a shud- 
der, as if she felt the first approaches of the ague. ‘‘ Oh, General!” 

** Deuce a bit ; I’ve other fish to fry, I can assure ye.” 

‘* Haven’t I said that I will silence his foe for ever?” said Miss 


Jane, assuming a tragic air. ‘‘ Go forth, my General, and leave me | 


to settle this business. It is too much condescension for a man of 
your rank to meet a person like Captain Spong.” 

“Well, I’m off. I've ordered the old cripple to have my gig 
ready.” . 

** And we shall see you again ?” enquired Miss Elizabeth. 

** To be sure you will.” 

‘* And soon ?—let it be soon”—added Miss Jane. 


“In a week at farthest. * But with regard to that little Spong, if I | 


were you, I would only scratch his eye out, or leave a mark on his 
nose, or some friendly token of that sort. I wouldn’t altogether 
do for him—and remember, if any thing unpleasant comes of it, I 
gave you useful advice; and don’t go to bringing me in for aidin 
and abetting. ‘That’s all. And now, charming girls, farewell. 
can’t imagine what them fellers meant by calling you old tabbies— 
farewell!” And with many displays of his prodigious breeding, and 
squeezing of hands, and staring-out of countenances, the ‘kiddy 
swell at last took leave. 
“ And now, Elizabeth, I will tell you my resolution. I will meet 
the insolent Spong myself. Do not argue with me. I tell you I re- 


solved on doing so from the first. I will let him, and that good-for- | 


nothing sycophant, Dr. Gargle, see that they are not to insult us 
with impunity.” 
“1 think you’re quite right,” said the sister, “I'll go too. What 
a charming man the General is!” 
“La! Elizabeth. I thought you had given up thinking of such 
things years ago.” 
** What things, Jane ?” 


“Why, handsome young men, to be sure. You should recollect | 


your age, Elizabeth. When I come to your time of life—” 
* Well, I’m only two years older than you.” 


‘Oh! two years is along time; and some people wear better 
than others—Captain Spong has often told me I might pass for two- 
and-twenty. 

‘* Captain Spong changes his tune when he calls you an old cat— 
perhaps you would have excused him since you make yourself out se 
young if he had called you a kitten.” 

‘*He’s a false, double-faced, deceitful man—and so is Dr. Gargle.” 

“ To admire our niece, too! Shocking !” added Miss Elizabeth. 

“ Turning the girl’s head at her time of life !—but it was our own 
fault in bringing her back from school. I was always against it.” 

‘* Why, you know we turned her back from eighteen to fourteen 
and a half, four years ago. We can’t possibly keep her much longer 
belew sixteen,” replied the elder sister. 

** Quite ababy. The General called her an infant.” 

‘*Whata charming man! so free, so easy: I always know a man 
of high birth in a moment by the beauty of his manner.” 

** And the handsomeness of his face. I never saw such whisk- 
ers |” 

‘* Sister Jane, you’re in love’—said the senior sister, looking se. 
vere. 

‘Sister Elizabeth, I know it,” replied the junior, giving vent to 
the ennobling confession, with a glance of amazing pride, and then 


_ burying the thin point of her nose in her seventh cup of tea. 


“Well, all that I can say is, that people ought to be ashamed of 
themselves,” said Miss Elizabeth, as she flung out of the room, 
considerably shaken already in her estimate of the General, when 
she saw what a rivalry she was doomed to if she persevered in her 
admiration. 

At the appointed hour of eleven o’clock, two figures climbed over 
the little gate that led into the Parson’s orchard, casting such 
stealthy looks around, that if it had been in September instead of 
April, they might have been suspected of a design upon the apples. 
One was a dumpy little man, closely buttoned up to the throat —the 
other lank and thin—and to any one whe had ever seen the resolute 
Captain Spong and the scientific Dr. Gargle, there was no mistaking 
them on the present occasion. A small carpet bag might have at 
first created a suspicion that they were intent on a journey, but a 
different tale was told when the Doctor took from it a pair of pis- 
tols, and laid a variety of boxes and bandages, and surgical instru- 
ments, carefully on the ground. 


‘I half regret this business,” said the principal belligerent, with 
the smallest possible tremor in his voice. ‘The fellow may, per- 
haps, come after all.” 


“ And if he does,”—said the man of skill—* you'll shoot him of 
course. You had plenty of practice, you recollect, when you were 
called out at the time of the riots.” 

‘* Not with ball, my dear fellow—not with ball: and, besides, it 
strikes me that I have perhaps taken too prominent a share in this 
business, for you must be aware that the insult was as much to yuu 
as to me.” 

‘“* *T'was to the ladies first.” 

‘“‘ Well, are we to fight in their quarrel after their behavior last 
night ?” 

cs I think,” replied the Doctor, ‘ they’ll repent of it, when they hea 
who their friend the General is: and, remember, they have three 
thousand pounds a.piece.” 

“Oh! perfect ladies—I hardly think he’s coming, Gargle—look 
at your watch.” 

“Five minutes past. Wait just five minutes more ; but, hark! I 
heard voices.” 

“TI say, Gargle, couldn’t we come nohow to a compromise? 
Couldn’t he explain and I explain, as they do in public meetings— 
eh ?” 

‘Impossible: how can you explain tabby? but come, Spong, let 
us be off—here come the ladies.” 

“The ladies!” cried the captain, “ give me the pistol, Gargle; 

| measure out the ground—now then, I’m ready—place your man— 
amen !”” 

The captain drew himself up to his full height—nearly five feet 
| four—and held out the pistol firmly and steadily, as if practising for 
anaim. It was certainly an heroic sight—and the ladies were evi- 
dently struck by it. 

“ Inhuman man!” exclaimed Miss Jane, “I come to upbraid you 
for your conduct.” 

“* Madam, permit me to observe that I have some business to set- 
tle here: yes, madam, business of importance—you understand 
me ’” 

** Yes—I understand you. But you will be disappointed; the Ge. 
neral has thought better of the subject.” 








“Ort ty of the subject, you mean, madam; he is a coward, 
a swindl an impostor. I have proofs he is no more a general 
thanla ishop.” 


‘** How—proofs ?” enquired the lady, somewhat staggered—“ what 
is he then?” 

“In all human probability, a tailor,” replied the captain. “ Your 
gardener Simon, discovered a book of patterns in his gig, and read his 
| name on the fly-leaf.” 
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* And what is his name ?7—but no!—I will not Believe it, sir: your | 


accusations are brought against him now, to revenge yourselves for 
his having s0 nobly defended my tister and myself against your in- | 
sulting designations. Oh, Captain Spong, there was once a time I | 
couldn’t have believed it!” 

“I never called you any name but your own. It was that infa- | 
mous impostor who said you were cats and ta! bies. Gargle and I 


called him to order: he insulted us—he ran up stairs, he told you 


infamous inventions of his own, You trusted him, and repelled us 
that you had known so long, and who once, Miss Jane,—but that is 
over. Heisa tailor, madam !” 

A conversation somewhat of the same kind had been carried on in 
a lower tone of voice by the Doctor and Miss Elizabeth; and that 
young lady broke in on her sister’s musings at that moment. 

* * Gracious me, Jane! think what a cheat that manis! I warned 
you against being deluded by his fine speeches, but you wouldn’t 
listen.” 

“J deluded !” exclaimed Miss Jane, “‘what do you mean? It was 
you that pressed him to come home and dine—I never could endure 
the man’s impudent looks.” 

“Oh yes, you could, Jane: you didn’t think his looks impudent 
last night.” 

But before Miss Jane could summon breath enough to give the ac- 
cusation a more vigorous denial, the gentlemen interfered. Spong 
threw down the pistol with great force on the grass, and vowed that | 
it would be the happiest hour of his life if he had been the means of | 
exposing the arts of a swindler; and after sundry explanations on | 
all points in dispute, it was resolved to proceed immediately to the | 
house, and count over allthe spoons. For when people find their ad- | 

| 
| 


miration in the smallest degree misplaced, they are very apt to run 
intu the opposite extreme, and if they don’t find a man to be altoge- 
thera Howard, set him down at onceas a Thurell. 

In the midst of their inquiries, a vast number of soft speeches 
were made upon all sides; the sisters’ thoughts flowed more strong. | 
ly than ever in their old channels, from having been for a short time | 
dive ried; and by the time the search was finished and nothing 
found missing, it had been resolved to send for two licenses, and 
have a double wedding on the very first opportunity. ‘The old cook, 
who h:d been employed to place the precocious niece at school, re 
turned with satisfactory tidings of that young lady being in safe 
keeping, and all went as happy as a marriage bell. ‘ 

Five days s| 
were laid for the future, and the education of the niece was res®l ved 
in full conclave to be so vigoruusly attended to, that she must pur. 


pt on in the most Elysian manner possible—plans 


sne her s'udies for many years at school. The gallant captain ani 
Miss Jane were to inhabit the house, as he was oi ly in bachelor’s | 
lodgings in the village, and, in the mean time; both gentlemen de- | 
termined to keep a constant guard on the premises, in case of the 
threaten d return of the graceful individual whom they most igno 

rantly called a cheat and aswindler. It was unanimously resolved 
that he should be at once refused admittance, and if he persisted in 
forcing bis way, that he should be handed over to the constable for 
insertion in the stocks. Filled with these satisfactory rcso!utions, 
and all the ardors of a pure and disinterested love, the two pars of 
lovers walked hour after hour in the garden, or made a s:ntimental 
pilgrimage to the parson’s orchard, which had been the scene of the 
eciaircissement, and, in shor!, enjoyed themselves as much as the 
agitating delay of the license and other matrim: nial forms wou'd al- 
low them. ‘They were returning in high spirits fiom the parson’s 
orchard— Mirs Jane leaning aff ctionate ly dewn (for she was a few 
inches taller) on the captain’s arm, and listening to an epttaph whch 
he had prepared for insertion in the next moenth’s obituary ; Moss Bli- 
zabeth and Dr. Gargle engaged in some equally interesting conver- 
sation; they had just cross d by the little garden path, and were 
gorgin front of the French windows on the ground-floor, when a 
well-known voice saluted their ears, 

«Pon my soul, ladies, you take it rather cool, gallivanting with 
your men just in front of the house. I wonder you ain’t asha md of 
it, at your time of life.” 

A scream from each of the ladies, so united as to have only the 
sound of one, proved the eff.ct of the general's eloquence. They 
looked to the window 3 and there, standing in a free-and-easy atti- 
tude, ihe breast of his eoat thrown wide open, 80 as to expose the 
full ex ,anse of his yellow waiste vat, his hat set jaunti'y en one side 
of his head, and his whole appearance justifying his name of the 
kiddy-swe'l, stood our good-natured friend, apparently as much at 
home asi) he hed never lived anywhcre else in his life. 

“You infernal impostur,” puffed out the rather plethoric captain, 
“what right have you, sir, to ro into that houss ?” 


“Oho! you're the same old boy that called the r table an- 


gels at’your side, old cats. ’Pon my honor, I've a ind to 
write to the Emperor of Russia aboutit, He'll be di d with 


your behavior ” 

* We shall find means, sir, to punish you for this intrusion,” per. 
sued the captain. 

** Don’t mention it to the duke, if you happen to be writing to 
him. And, in the meantime, don’t you see a notice in the garden, 
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that trespassers will be prosecuted? Blowed if I stand a set of fel. 
lers coming here philandering with a set of old inaids, kissing and 
hugging in that disgusting manner. I'll write to the Society for the 
Propagation of Vice, LI will.” 

Another scream, and their two faces hid, as if suffused with 
blushes, proved the effect of these false accusations on the delicate. 
minded ladies. 

‘“*L advise you, sir,” said the captain, disregarding the attack, “ to 
retire peaceably from that hou-e, or the constable shall be sent for.” 

‘**send for him by all means, I’ll give you in charge as a couple 
of rogues and vagabonds—but good bye. I can’t stand here all day, 
having my modesty shecked by your indecent b-havior.” 

So saying, he retired from the window, leaving the party in blank 
arnazement at his audacity. 

‘The captain and the doctor, equally irate, proceeded to the sta- 
ble. and armed themselves with hay-forks and other agricultural 
weapons, and with the additional aid of old Simon, who offered him. 
self, nothing loth, as a volunteer in executing vengeance on the of. 
fender, they tried to open the front dvor, but in vain. They tried the 
windows, but they were all carefully fastened, and finding all other 
eutrances barred, they returned to the front knocker and made a 
prodigious noise, in hopes of being &udmitted by the servants. In the 
midst of their noisy attack, the kiddy swell opened the upper win. 
dow, and putting his head out, aff cted great surprise. 

“What! Are you not gone yet?—And you, dearest Miss Jano, 
have you quite forsaken your general? Cruel girl! And you, Miss 
Elizabeth, have you noregard for a governor’s son?—false, perfidious 
creatures! I'll expose you to the Queen of Prussia, and all your 
friends—sece if I don’t.’ 

“© Will you Jet us in, sir—yes or no?” 

“* No—I won't let you in, sir. Who the devil are you, sir? You 
call yourself a captain ; but perhaps you’re a housebresker, sir* and 
that other highwayman cails himself an apothecary. Howdo I 
know what he is, sir?) He’s ugly enough for any thing. ’Pon my 
soul it’s very hard that a gentieman can’t rest in his own house 
without al! this disturbance—after a journey, tov; but Pll prosecute 
you for an attempt toenter a dwelling-house, and, if I can possibly 


make ilerest with the Chancellor—to hang you; depend upon at, I 
































































will ” 
“Yon are a brazen-faced rascal, sir, and ['ll send for the civil pow. 


} j j 
Cry and break into the house at once.” 


alarm my wile, sir? poor little thing, and she just 
newly come from school! for shame, captaing Lord Melbourne will 
be ashamed of you.” ' 

‘* His wife! has he brought a woman with him?” enquired Miss 
Jane in a whisper, which, however, reached the cars of the kiddy- 
swell. 

‘* Haven’t [7 that’s all; a pretty little dear, with crop hair and 


long trousers; short blue trock and high pinafore; oh, she’s such an 


= 
< 
- 


’ 


infant—ain’t you, Sarah? Come and show yourself, and ask your 
old aunties’ blessing; and tell *’em all about our journey to Gretna 
Green; and thank them for taking care of your house so long, and 
the good education they’ve given you.” 

Sayingthis,the kiddy-swell brought forward to the window a stout .« 
young lady, in a blue frock and a very red face—but whether from 
the fatigues of her journey, or the trying situation she was in, | can- 
not say—and presented her to the astonished group below. The 
shield that turned people into stone could not have had a more in- 
stantaneous effect —the pitch-forks dropt from the belligerent hands 
of the petrified pair of wooers, and Simon limped off into the stable 
without beat of drum. All were silent. Atlast the kiddy-swell, 
with his accustomed eloquence, ren€wed the conversation, 

** How unnatural in you not to welcome us more kindly when we 
come home! ’Pon my soul, I feel as if [ was anorphan. And you 
too—don’t you, Sarah? Such coldness to near relations! no party in 
the State will believe it. Sir Robert wifl wonder; Lord John be 
horror-struck ; and I shouldn’t be surprised if O'Connell scratched 
you out of his will; bat I think I hear wheels on the road; and if 
so, I’il trouble you to be a little more polite, for I expect my gover- 
nor every minute.” 

The anticipations of the kiddy-swell were realized. The respect. 
ed Mr. Hogvinback, senior, came into the walk, and was introduced 
to the party below by his dutiful son, who stil! kept his station at the 
up-stairs window. By the extreme urbanity of that gentleman, who 
had been informed by letter of the whole transaction, and his great 
knowledge of the world, an arrang) ment was come to, which ap. 
parently sati>fied all parties, especia'ly the kidauy-swell, who saw him. 
self at the summit of his ambition, in possession of the house which 


had so long excited his enyy. 








THe StaxparD Foutman.—The standard footman is the man of ge 
nius of bumble life. where the only esprit recognised is esprit ducorps. 
The standard footman is the Lovelace of the kennel—the Rochester of 
the area-gate. If the link-boy offer a striking burlesque of the Page of 
chivalry, the standard footman is a moral parody upon the beau of old 
comeuy, the Lord Foppington of the stage. He is, in fact, the only 
Marquess (as a Marquess was vainted by Moliére) extant in Great Bri- 
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tain. The standard footman has “a livery more guarded than his fel- ) mortification of Mr. Mathews on this was very diverting. “ How!’ 
lows.”” His wages, which he calls a salary, double theirs. Yet he is | exclaimed he, “is it possible that all my efforts to amuse that child have 
as infallitly in debt as invariably in love ; deep in the books of his laun- | so wholly failed? She never moved a muscle! I suppose the French 


dress—deep in the affections of the linen-draper’s daughter, who would | « 


thildren are not so easily pleased as our English men and women are?” 


fain disgrace her family, and descend from the dignities of the counter, | He reverted to this disappointment more than once during our drive 
to become his wife. ‘For, bless you!”’ as her neighbors say, ‘‘ what | back, and seemed dispirited by it. Nevertheless, he gave us some most 
can she be a thinking on!—Richard ben’t by no means a marrying | humorous imitations of the lower orders of the French talking loudly 


” . ° + . — . 
man! together, in which he spoke in so many different voices, that one could 


The only falling off, by the way, in the vocation of the standard foot- 


have imagined that no less than half-a-dozen people, at least, were en- 


man, is this same Richardism. In France, in the days of magnificence, | gaged in conversation.—Lady Blessington’s Idler in France. 


when palaces were constructed like Versailles, tragedies like those of 
Racine, and comedies like those of Moliére, great people had ant-hills 
of lackeys in their households, who cluag behind their coaches and six, 
on gala days, and ran errands in the absence of that modern locomotive 
conveniency, the post. But in those grandiose times aristocratic mouths 
disdained to pronounce familiarly the vulgar appellations bestowed by 
godfathers and godmothers at the baptismal font. 
When a man’s name was John, they called him, 

not “ Richard,” but “Frontin.” Their lackeys were slaves of their vas- 
salry. Their lackeys, who were of the earth, earthy—a mere part and 
parcel of the clay of their estates, were called, instead of Tom or Harry, 
“Champagne,” “ Lorrain,” “ Picard,” according to their province; or 
Jasmin, or La Fleur, according to their valet de chambrehood. There 
was vast magniloquence in this.—‘ York, you’re wanted!” or,-‘‘ send | 
Gloucester or Dorset to me,” would certainly have a grander sound than 
“T rang for John.” ‘Call Northumberland!” has abselutely a Shaks- 
perian twang with it, and never more so than if applied to a stalwart, 
well-drilled standard fooiman.— Bentley's Miscellany. 
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ESTEEM FOR PHYSICIANS IN PERSIA. 


No character is held in such high estimation and request through- 
out the East as that of a physician. A medical man, with a little 
knowledge of Persian and Turkish, might make his way alone and 
without molestation from Constantinople to Pekin. ‘The moment the 
news is spread abroad that a i'rangee Hakkam, that is, a European | 
doctor, is arrived, the whole village is in a ferment. On awaking at 
a resting place, the doctor is sure to find a large crowd waiting his 
levee ; the throng will be less splendid perhaps than that which flocks 
to the apartment of a prime minister, for it consists of all the sick, 
the blind, and the halt of the village. Not a soul but has had, or is 
te have, some complaint, and not one complaint alone, but fif. 
ty. Their account of their ailments also is most particular ; they go 
into full detail of their rise, progress, and present state of their diser- 
ders, and intermix them with anecdotes of themselves and families 
highly interesting to the narrators no doubt, but most wearisome to 
others. All that the doctor can do is to prescribe as long as his pa- 
tience will endure, and then have the assembly dismissed with a big 
stick by Hagie Baba. This mode of relief, however summary, is ab- 
solutely necessary ; entreaties and expostulations are of no avail, 
and mild words only serve to render the claimants more importu- 
nate. 

The science of medicine in Persia is, like all other branches of 
knowledge, ata very low ebb. Modern European improvements are 
as wholly unknown as the studies of anatomy, surgery, and chemis- 
try. In lieu of these, there exists abundance of presumption and 
bigotry, the invariable attendants en ignorance. “In how many 
? is the first question asked of his physician 


days will you cure me ? 
by the man at the puint of death. The other invariably answers in 
three, four, or five days, according to the rank of the patient. If by 
chance the sick man recovers, the physician of course takes all the | 
ercdit to himself; should he die, it is God Almighty that killed him. 
Yet the Persians themselves in health make the proceedings of these 
quacks the subject of their ridiucule, and the following anecdote of 
one of the faculty, who was even more than usually unfortunate in 
his practice, is current amongst them and related with great glee: 
“Have you taken no medicine ?” was the habitual question. “ Yes.” 
** How do you find yourself?” ‘* Much worse,” was the invariable 
reply. On this our doctor would console himself and his patient by 
observing, ** but if you had not taken it you do not know what might 
have happened.” On one oczasion he caused a sick man to be bled 
copiously. He called a short time afterwards to know the effect of 
his prescription, and was told that the man had died immediately 
after the operation. ‘ Ah,” said he, “ it was well that he was bled, 
for who can tell what would have happened ?” 


a 
Hocartn’s Porsrait or Joun Witkes.—This singular perform- 


| ance originated in a quarrel with that witty libertine, and his associ- 
ate Churchill the poet: it immediately followed an artiele, from the 
| pen of Wilkes, in the North Briton, which insulted Hogarth as a man, 
and traduced him as an artist. It is so little of a caricature, that 
| Wilkes good-humoredly observes somewhere in his correspondence, 
| Tam growing every day more and more like my portrait by Ho- 
garth.” The terrible scourge of the satirist fell bitterly upon the per- 
sonal and moral deformities of the man. Compared with his chas- 


tisement, the hangman’s whip is but a proverb, and the pillory a post 


of honor. He might hope oblivion from the infamy of both; but 


from Hogarth there was no escape. It was little indeed that the ar- 
tist had to do, to brand and emblazon him with the vices of his na- 


| ture,—but with how much discrimination that little is done! He 


took up the correct portrait, which Walpole upraids him with skulk- 
ing into a court of law to obtain, and in a few moments the man sank, 


| and the demen of hypccrisy and sensuality satein its stead. Itisa 
| fiend, and yet it is Wilkes still. It is said that when he had finished 


this remarkable portrait, the former friendship of Wilkes overcame 


| him, and he threw it into the iire, from which it was saved by the in- 
| terposition of his wife. 


I 


Erfects or Gamsiinc.—We do not remember ever to have seen 
the malignant consequences of this vice presented in stronger col- 
ours than in an account of the fate of a great body of gamesters at 
Hamburgh, originally published in a German Gazette, by an intelli- 
gent spectator, as the result of his attentive examination during @ 
period of two years. Of six hundred individuals who were in the 
habit of visiting gambling houses, he states that one-half not only 
lost considerable sums, but were finally stripped of all means of sub- 
sistence, and ended their days by self-murder. Of the rest, not less 
than one hundred finished their carecr by becoming swindlers, or rob. 
bers on the highway. ‘The remnant of this unfortunate group per- 
ished ; some by apuylexy, but the greater part by chagrin and des- 
par. 

Every one has heard the anecdote ef the great projector of water 
communication, who affirmed that rivers had been formed by nature 
expressly as feeders for canals. A New York orator at a late rail. 
way meeting, improved by this notion. Canals, he said, were very 
well at the time when they were first introduced, but tow-boats and 
sloops and barges were too slow for the spirit of the presentday. A 
water communication would no longar answer the purpose. It evap- 
orated ithe summer and congealed in the winter : indeed it was a 
rude material, fit only to be converted into steam to propel locomo- 
tives—Railway Times. ; 
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TO THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 





BY BISHOP HEBER. 


Lo, the Lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield! 
Hark to Nature’s lesson given 

By the blessed birds.of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy ; 

** Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow! 


‘Say, with richer crimson glows 

The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
if Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air? 
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Tre Rucine Passion.—I took Mr. Charles Mathews to the Jardin® 
des Piantes to-day, and was much amused by an incident that occurred 
there. <A pretty child, with her donne, were seated on a bench near to 
which we placed ourselves. She was asking questions relative to the 
avimals she had seen, and Mr. Mathews having turned his head away 
from her, gave some admirable imitations of the sounds peeuliag to the 
beasts of which she was speaking, and also of the voice and spetches of 
the person who had exhibited them. Never did he exert himself more 
to please a crowded and admiring audience than to amuse this child, 
who, maintaining an immovable gravity during the imitations, quietly 
observed to her nurse, Ma bonne, ce Monsieur est bien drdte.” The 


33 Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
* Yet we carrol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ! 
God provideth for the morrow! 







“ One there lives whose guardian eye 

Guides our humble destiny; 

One thers lives, who, Lord of all, 

Keé@ps our,feathers lest they fall. 

Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow; 

° God provideth for the morrow !”’ 
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K would the Pope’s gay lot were mine. 
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al. 
But then all happy’s not his life, 
He has not maid, nor blooming wife ; 
Nor child has he to raise his hope— 
I would not wish to be the Pope. 
Ill. 
The Sultan better pleases me, 
His is a life of jollity ; 
His wives are many as his will— 


I would the Sultan’s throne then fill. 
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But even he’s a wretched man, 
He must obey his Alcoran ; 
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Eartuenware.—In England the manufacture of earthenware has 
been established from the remotest period of history, particularly in 
Staffordshire, where indeed the Romans are said to have had potteries ; 
but until the beginning of the eighteenth century, it was confined to 
a few objects of the commonest description. In 1690, various im- 
provements were introduced by two brothers, named Elers, who came 
from Nuremburgh ; and about 30 years later, a person called Asbury 
first made white stoneware, by the adoption of calcined flints in its 
composition. This step was of consequence in preparing the way 
for the far greater advances afterwards (1760) accomplished by Mr. 
Josiah Wedgewood (born 2730, died 1795,) by whose discoveries and 
exertions the wares of Staffordshire were brought into general use, 
to the exclusion of all foreign goods. English pottery has since been 
sought for throughout the civilized world, and adopted even in places 
where the art was formerly prosecuted. ‘Its excellent workman. 
ship, its solidity, the advantage it possesses in sustaining the action 
of fire, its fine glaze impenetrable to acids, the beauty and conven- 
ence of its form, and the cheapness of its price, have given rise to 
a commerce so active and universal, that, in travelling from Paris to 
Petersburgh, from Amsterdam to the furthest part of Sweden, and 
from Dunkirk to the extremity of the South of France, one is served 
at every inn with English ware. Spain, Portugal, and Italy are 
supplied with it: and vessels are loaded with it for the East Indies, | 
the West Indies, and the continent of America.” ‘The district in 
Staffordshire wherein the English earthenware is chiefly manufac- 
tured, distinguished by the general appellation of “ The @@tteries,” 
is situated on the borders of Cheshire, commencing at the'village of 
Goiden Hill, and extending more than seven miles to Lane End, an@ 
comprising the intermediate places of Newfield, Smithfield, Tunstall, 4 
Longport, Burslem, Cobridge, Etruria (the seat of Mr. Wedgewood’s 
establishment,) Hanley, Shelton, Stoke, Lower Lane, and Lower 
Delf. These were ali formerly distinct villages, but crease of 
the manufacture has led to the erection of so many n ks that 
their individuality is now lost, and the whole presents arance 
of one large town. The manufacture in England, however, is far 
from being restricted to Staffordshire. Porcelain has long been made 
at Derby and Coalport in Shropshire, while more lately it has risen to 
high excellence in the city of Worcester, at Rockingham, and at 
Swinton, near Rotherham. The Lambeth stoneware is perfect in its 
kind ; “and establishments for making the commoner cot are to be 
found in many parts of the kingdom.— Encyclopedia of Commerce. 













And dares not drink one drop of wine— 
I would not change his lot for mine. 


V. 
So, then, I'll hold my lowly stand, 
And live in German Vaterland ; 
I’ll kiss my maiden fair and fine, 
And drink the best of Rhenish wine. 


VI. 
Whene’er my maiden kisses me, 
I’ll think that I the Sultan be; 
And when my cherry glass I tope, 
I'll faxcy then I am the Pope. 
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Tue Cornisi Prorpte.—The women of Cornwall are handsome, 
but not particularly fresh colored; they are modest, open and unaf- 
fected in manners, free from that constraint whieh is the mark of a 
want of good breeding, even where intercourse with society has 
been by no means of ah extensive character; making correct, as 
relates to the Cornish fair, the remark of Queen Elizabeth, respect- 
ing the gentlemen of the county, “That the Cornish gentlemen 
were all born courtiers, with a becoming confidence.” The men are 
strongly made, and more active than those of the midland counties 
of England. It was remarked of the Cornwall militia, under Colo. 
nel Molesworth, at Chatham, that they stood on more ground than 
any other regiment of the same number. They are uncommonly 
well set; their old habits of hurling and wrestling, as well as of 
labor without doors, no doubt contributing to their muscular power. 
In the history of Cornwall, perhaps altogether the fabulous history, 
the Cornish chi ftain and hero, Corinzeus, was celebrated for his 
power in wrestling. We are not told whence his antagonist, the 
giant Gogmagog, came, but that Corineus overthrew him and flung 
him into the sea, down what is called the Hoe, at Plymouth. Be- 
fore Charles II. erected the citadel upon the present site, there was 
to be seen, cut out in the turf, the figures of the two combatants 
wrestling, which, like the white horse in the chalk, on the Wiltshire 
Downs, was kept cleared out down to the limestone from time imme- 
morial. In Cornwall the wrestler is never permitted to kick the 
shins of his antagonist. Everything depends upon main strength. 
Hurling, now obsolete, was undertaken by two parties, of an indefi- 
nite number on each side, sometimes from two parishes that were ri- 
vals inthe game. The ball was a round piece of wood, plated with 
silver, on which was engraven a motto in Cornish, “‘ Guare wheag— 
yw guare teag,” or, “‘fair play is good play.” The ball was to be 
caught dexterously in spite of the adverse party; to carry it off re. 
requiring every species of bodily exertion, as well asa quick sight. 
Mining and fishing, with alternations of cold and wet, are occupa- 
tions puch harden the body; and of wet from sea or fresh water few 
Cornishmen make any account. ‘The men are generally of the mid- 
dle stature, and live to be old, when not employed in the mines; or, 
being employed there, when they do not add intemperance to the 
confined nature of their labor—Encyclopedia of Commerce. 

———— 
How many young ladies will it take to reach from London to 


Brighton ?—Fifty-two; because a miss is as good as a mile. 
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The younger Female uttered a piercing scream, threw her arnis wildly round her mother’s neck, and, asa 


last hope, clung to that loved one for protection. Page 146 
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